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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  JOHN  BAILET.* *  ^  / 

»  He  was  born  near  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  February  24, 
1643,  of  a  very  pious  mother,  who  early  dedicated  him  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  From  a  child  he  knew  the  holy  scriptures,  and  was 
wise  unto  salvation.  He  very  early  discovered  his  delight  in  reli¬ 
gious  exercises,  and  was  much  given  to  prayer.  One  effect  of 
this  was  remarkably  happy.  His  mother,  while  he  was  but  a 
child,  one  day  put  him  upon  praying  in  the  family.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  a  very  licentious  character,  hearing  in  what 
a  manner  he  performed  the  service,  was  struck  to  the  heart 
with  such  a  conviction  as  issued  in  his  conversion  to  God,  and 
he  proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 'This  hopeful  youth  was  instructed  in  grammar  learning  by 
Mr.  Sager,  an  eminent  schoolmastet,  and  was  afterwards  educated 
in  other  branches  of  learning  under  the  eminent  Dr.  Harrison. 
About  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  entered  on  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  at  Chester.  In  that  work  his  fidelity  was  soon  ppt  to  the  trial, 


*  This  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Bailey  is  extracted  form  a  sermon 
preached  at  his  funeral  by  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  at  his  own  desire,  on 
Psalm  xxxi.  5.  It  contains  copious  extracts  from  his  diary*  and  may  be 
seen  in  Hist.  New  England,  B.  iii.  p.  224.  Mr.  Mather  does  not  o^ntion 
the  church  to  which  he  ministered  in  America.  ^ 
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by  a  hixvd  hnprisouinent,  which  he  suffered  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  to  human  inventions  in  the  service  of 
heaven.  While  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he  often  travelled  a 
great  way  by  night,’  even  in  winter,  that  he  might  enjoy  divine 
ordinances  purely  administered;  for  which  he  was  sometimes  laid 
up  in  Lancashire  jail. 

He  afterwards  went  over  to  Ireland;  where  his  labours  were 
so  frequent  and  fervent  as  greatly  to  injure  his  health,  which  he 
never  thoroughly  recovered.  He  spent  about  fourteen  years  at 
Limerick,  where  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  a  very  plen¬ 
tiful  harvest.  While  he  was  here,  a  person  of  great  quality,  and 
his  lady,  nearly  related  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  attended  upon  his  ministry.  This  gave  umbrage 
to  the  bishop,  who  made  complaint  of  it  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  This 
gentleman  then  offered  Mr.  Bailey,  if  he  would  conform,  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  duke^  together  with  a  dean¬ 
ery,  and  a  bishopric  upon  the  first  vacancy.  But  he  refused  the 
offer,  which  another  eminent  nonconformist  minister  near  Lime¬ 
rick  accepted,  who  afterwards  obtained  several  places  .of  prefer¬ 
ment;  pretending  that  he  did  it  /or  the  sake  of  offiortunities  to 
preach  the  gospeL  It  was  remarkable  that  he  was  shortly  after  af¬ 
flicted  with  such  disorders  that  he  was  seldom  able  to  preach  at 
all.  Mr.  Bailey  went  on  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  without 
any  factious  designs,  merely  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  men  to 
Christ,  and  promoting  faith  and  holiness.  But  though  he  was  so 
unblamable  in  his  whole  conversation  that  he  was  beloved  wher¬ 
ever  he  came,  he  suffered  another  long  imprisonment,  while  the 
papists  enjoyed  liberty,  and  were  greatly  countenanced.  When  he 
was  before  the  judges,  he  thus  addressed  them:  “  If  I  had  been 
drinking,  gaming,  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with  company,  my 
lords,  I  presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus 
treated  as  an  offender.  Must  praying  to  God  and  preaching  Christ, 
with  a  company  of  Christians,  who  are  as  peaceable,  inoffensive, 
and  serviccalSe  to  his  majesty  and  the  government  as  any  of  his 
subjects — must  this  be  considered  as  a  greater  crime?**  The  re¬ 
corder  answered,  ‘‘We  will  have  you  to  know,  it  is  a  greater 
crime.’* 

W'hile  he  was  imprisoned,  his  church  being  divided  into  seven 
parts,  visited  him,  one  part  every  day,  when  he  prayed  with  them, 
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and  preached  to  them;  by  which  means  he  once  in  a  week  served 
them  all.  But  this  proceeding  g^ve  such  offence,  that  in  a  short 
time  a 'violent  obstruction  was  given  to  it;  when  his  flock,  and 
particularly  his  dear  young  men  (as  he  called  them)  prayed  with¬ 
out  ceasing,  and  not  without  fasting,  for  his  release;  and  humble 
applications  were  made  to  the  judges  at  the  assizes  on  his  behalf. 
But  no  release  could  be  obtained,  without  his  giving  security  for 
leaving  the  country  within  a  short  and  limited  tinne.  It  was  not 
long  before  wrath  came  to  the  uttermost  upon  the  city  which  had 
thus  persecuted  this  faithful  minister  of  God.  And  that  very  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  Uie  chief  instrument  of  his  persecution  was 
shortly  after,  on  other  accounts,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
cried  out  with  horror  of  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  this  good  man, 
and  died  distracted.* 

But  New  England,  a  country  originally  the  retreat  for  perse¬ 
cuted  nonconformists,  afforded  Mr.  Bailey  an  opportunity  for  la¬ 
bouring  near  fourteen  years  more,  in  the  work  which  he  loved 
abox^  all  things  in  the  world.  A  younger  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey,  a  pious  sweet  tempered  person,  accompanied  him  to  that 
country,  and  was  his  assistant,  as  well  as  his  comfortable  compa¬ 
nion;  of  whom  however  he  was  soon  deprived 'by  death,  January 
21,  1689,  and  (as  his  brother  noted  in  his  diary)  “  He  died  well; 
which  is  a  great  word:  so  sweetly  “  (says  he)  that  I  never  saw 
the  like  before.”  *  This  elder  brother  survived  him  about  eight 
years,  in  which  he  continued  to  exert  himself  with  increasing  di¬ 
ligence  and  delight  for  the  good  of  souls.  At  length  dismal  pains 
of  the  gout,  with  a  complication  of  maladies,  confined  him  for 
three  months.  During  this  time  he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  the  53d.  chapter  of  Isaiah,  concerning  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord, 
whereby  all  our  sorrows  are  sanctified.  When  the  remainder  of 
his  flock,  who  accompanied  him  to  New  England  visited  him,  his 
usual  address  to  them  was,  I  charge  you,  that  1  find  you  all  safe 
at  last.”  For  some  time  in  his  last  sickness,  his  heavenly  soul  was 
harassed  with  ternble  discouragements;  under  which  it  was  yet 
a  common  expression  with  him,  “  The  master  had  done  all  things 
well.”  But  at  last  he  attained  a  blessed  satisfaction  that  he  was 
going  into  eternal  peace.  When  his  affectionate  friends  were 
weeping  about  him,  he  rebuked  them,  saying,  “  Away  with  your 
idols:  away  with  your  idols.”  A  little  before  his  last  illness,  he 


wrote  in  his  diary;  <<  I  was  affected  with  what  I  read  of  Mr. 

Shewel  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord  let  me  not 
die  meanly:  but  in  dying  bring  much  glory  to  theel”  And  so  it 
was.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  expire,  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  some 
extraordinary  apprehensions  of  the  glory  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
is  enthroned  above.  He  strove  to  speak  to  his  virtuous  consort, 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  “  O  what  shall  I  say?  he  is  altogether 
lovely.”  And  to  another  relative,  Oh  I  all  our  praises  of  him 
here  are  poor  low  things!”  He  then  added,  “  His  glorious  angels 
are  come  for  me.”  Upon  which  he  closed  his  eyes,  about  three 
o*clock  on  the  Lord’s  day  afternoon,  and  never  opened  them  any 
more.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  presage  of  his  approaching  end, 
while  he  was  yet  in  health,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  study  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  text  upon  which  Mr.  Mather  preached  at  his  funeral: 
Into  thy  hand  I  commit  my  spirit.  But  he  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  deliver  or  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  man  of  eminent  holiness,  whose  life  had  been 
a  practical  comment  upon  his  doctrine.  He  was  remarkable  for 
watchfulness  over  his  words  as  well  as  his  actions,  and  discovered 
.  great  uneasiness  if  at  any  time  he  had  spoken  unadvisedly.  He 
had  so  tender  a  conscience,  that  he  often  expressed  great  concern 
in  his  diary,  if  he  had  given  into  any  little  indulgence  which  most 
others  would  have  thought  perfectly  innocent,  lest  be  should  have 
grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  his  desire  (as  he  expressed  it) 
“  to  get  three  things:  patience  under  the  calamities  of  life:  im¬ 
patience  under  the  [’moral]  infirmities  of  life:  and  earnest  long¬ 
ings  for  the  next  life.”  At  another  time  he  writes:  “  O  that  I 
may  not  be  of  the  number  of  them  that  live  without  love;  speak 
without  feeling;  and  act  without  life!”  When  some  kind  presents 
were  made  him,  he  wrote,  “  I  have  my  wages  quickly:  O  that  God 
may  not  put  me  off  with  a  reward  here!”  When  he  parted  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment  he  had  in  the  world,  he  thus  wrote  upon 
the  occasion:  “  If  I  can  but  exchange  outward  comforts  for  in¬ 
ward  graces,  it  is  well  enough.  O  for  a  heart  to  glorify  God  in  the 
fire !”  He  took  much  notice  of  what  he  heard  in  the  sermons  of 
other  ministers,  and  his  papers  abound  with  remarks  upon  them, 
which  showed  that  be  was  as  desirous  to  get  good  by  their  labours 
,  as  to  do  good  by  his  own.  But  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  half  the 
useful  extracts  that  might  be  made  respecting  his  holy  habits. 


Let  it  sufiice  to  give  the  reader  a  few  passages  respecting  his 
ministerial  character. 

As  from  a  child  he  had  been  full  of  solicitous  care  about  his^ 
own  souly  when  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  he  insisted 
on  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  that  all  men  should  have  about 
the  conversion  of  their  souls  to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts  before  him;  There  were  many  great  points  of  our  Christian 
faith  which  he  treated  with  shorter  touches,  because  his  thoughts 
were  continually  swallowed  up  with  the  vast  concern  Of  not  being 
deceived  about  the  marks  of  a  regenerate  and  sanctified  soul,  and 
the  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ  at  a  dying  hour.  Those  two 
words,  a  Soul  and  Eternity,  were  great  words  with  him,  and 
his  very  soul  was  habitually  under  the  awe  of  them.  Hence  the 
spirit  of  his  preaching  lay  in  the  points  of  turning  from  sin.  to 
God  in  Christ;  the  trial  of  our  doing  it;  the  peril  of  our  not  doing 
it;  and  the  danger  of  procr^tination  in  this  grand  concern.'  The 
method  he  prescribed  to  himself  respecting  his  preaching,  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  tnemorandum.  Old  Mr.  Shepherd, 
when  on  his  death  bed,  said  to  the  young  ministers  about  him, 
that  their  work  was  great,  and  called  for  great  seriousness,  and, 
he  would  tell  them  three  things,  that  for  his  own  part,  1.  The 
studying  of  every  sermon  cost  him  tears.  2.  Before  he  preached 
any  sermon  he  got  good  by  it  himself.  3.  He  always  went  into  the 
pulpit  as  if  He  were  to  give  up  his  accounts  to  his  master.  Oh 
tliat  my  soul,  says  Mr.  Bailey,  may  remember  and  practise  accord¬ 
ingly.”  His-  ministry  was  veiy  acceptable  to  the  people  whose 
good  he  most  lumed  at,  wherever  he  came,  and  great  auditories 
usually  Rocked  after  him.  But  that  he  might  not  be  lifted  up,  it 
seemed  meet  to  the  wisdom  of  heaven  to  humble  him  with  sore 
temptations,  and  much  dejection  of  spirit,  lest  after  preaching  to 
others  he  should  be  himself  a  casta^vay.  He  often  entreated  those 
who  saw  his  depression,  that  they  would  not  take  up  a  prejudice 
against  the  good  ways  of  religion  on  this  account.  When  he  found 
that  God  gave  any  success  to  his  preaching,  he  took  as  thankful 
notice  of  it  as  if  great  riches  had  been  heaped  upon  him;  but 
would  add  such  passages  as  the  following:  Let  my  soul  rejoice; 
but  Lord  keep  me  from  pride.  I  desire  to  be  humbled  for  it.  Do 
I  not  know  that  God  makes  use  of  whom  he  pleases,  and  usually 
of  the  weakest?  No  flesh  shall  glory.”  It  doth  not  appear  that  he 


published  more  than  one  piecei  concerning  the  cfnef  end  of  man^  in 
which  he  has  fully  described  that  savour  of  spirit  which  was  main¬ 
tained  in  hb  daily  walk. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  ESSAYS. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AWFUL  END  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  MOST 
EMINENT  PERSECUTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  first  who  raised  a  public  pei*secution  against  the  Christians 
was  the  emperor  Nero,  of  whom  Tertullian  makes  mention,  and 
for  the  confirmation  of  which  he  appeals  to  their  public  records. 
“We  glory,**  says  he,  “  in  such  an  author  of  our  persecution; 
any  body  who  knows  him  may  understand,  that  nothing  but  what 
is  eminently  good  could  be  condemned  by  Nero.**  Yea,  he  is  styled 
by  the  pagan  writers  themselves,  a  beast  in  human  shape,  and  the 
very  monster  of  mankind.  He  was  of  a  very  cruel  disposition,  and 
appears  to  have  carried  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  even  to 
Spaik),  besides  a  variety  of  torments  he  inflicted  on  the  Christians 
in  the  day,  he  used  to  bum  them  alive,  in  the  night,  in  his  own 
gardens,  t^at  when  day  light  failed  they  might  serve  as  torches  in 
the  night;  and  exhibited  these  spectacles  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people,  and  took  delight  in  surveying  them  himself:  but  what 
was  his  end?  Nero  being  thrust  from  his  throne,  and  perceiving 
himself  in  danger,  became  his  own  executioner. 

The  second  persecution  was  under  Domitian,  who  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  Nero  in  cruelty.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  ser¬ 
vants. 

The  third  persecution  was  raised  by  Trajan,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  Hadrian  his  adopted  son,  who  died  of  a  distem¬ 
per,  accompanied  with  uneasiness  of  mind,  as  appears  by  some  of 
his  last  words. 

In  the  year  195,  Severus,  an  African,  got  upon  the  throne,  who 
was  obstinate  and  cruel  in  his  disposition.  Under  him  began  the 
sixth  persecution.  He  first  showed  himself  favourable  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  afterwards  persecuted  them  with  the  greatest  violence. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  after  he  began  to  persecute  the  church  ^ 
he  never  prospered  in  his  affairs,  and  was  taken  off  by  his  wick 
ed  son. 


Ill 


About  twenty -seven  years  after,  one  Maximinius  began  the  se- 
yenth  persecution,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  obscure  original, 
mean  and  sordid  education;  for  cruelty  of  disposition,  called  by 
histoi’ians  as' cruel  a  beast  as  ever  trod  upon  the  earth;  for  strength 
and  stature  beyond  the  ordinary  size,  and  manners  as  robust  and 
boisterous  as  his  constitution.  He  reigned  only  three  years,  and 
died  a  violent  death. 

In  the  year  250,  Decius  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  He  was 
a  good  commander  and  prudent  governor,  but  had  an  implacable 
enmity  to  the  Christians,  against  whom  be  raised  the  eighth  perse¬ 
cution.  Though  this  was  the  shortest  persecution  that  had  hitherto 
oppressed  the  church  (only  condnuing  for  two  years,)  yet  it  was 
the  hottest  they  ever  had.  Decius  was  drowned  in  a  marsh,  and 
his  body  could  never  be  found. 

Gallus  succeeded  Decius,  both  in  his  government  and  his  en** 
mity  against  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  what  the  former  had 
begun:  but  this  cloud  of  persecution  was  soon  blown  over;  for 
having  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  Scythians,  his  own 
army  turned  him  off,  and  put  him  and  bis  son  to  death. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Valerian,  who  entered  upon  the  empire 
with  universal  applause.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  a 
patron  to  the  Christians,  treating  them  with'  great  kindness  and 
humanity,  even  entertaining  them  in  his  own  family;  so  that  his 
court  seemed  a  church  for  piety,  a  sanctuary  and  a  refuge  for  good 
men;  but,  alasl  this  pleasant  scene  soon  vanished.  The  emperor 
being  persuaded  by  a  magician,  that  the  only  way  to  prosper  in  his 
affairs  was  by  suppressing  Christianity,  commenced  the  ninth  per¬ 
secution  about  the  year  257,  which  continued  three  years  and  a 
half.  At  length  divine  providence  punished  this  emperor  for  his 
horrible  cruelty  to  those  whose  interest  with  heaven,  while  he  was 
favourable  to  them,  secured  his  prosperity;  for  not  only  did  the 
northern  nations  break  in  upon  the  empire,  but  Valerian  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Sai>or  king  of  Persia,  who  treated  him  be¬ 
low  the  rate  of  the  meanest  slave,  using  him  as  his  footstool  to 
mount  on  horseback,  and  after  some  years*  captivity  caused  him  to 
be  ffayed  alive  and  rubbed  with  salt,  and  so  put  a  period  to  his  mi¬ 
serable  life.  His  son  Gallenus,  growing  wiser  by  the  miscarriages 
of  his  father,  stopped  the  persecution,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
’  church,  as  appears  by  his  edict  recorded  by  Eusebius. 

As  to  those  concerned  in  the  tenth  and  last  persecution,  Dio- 


elodan  the  emperory  soon  after  it  commenced)  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign  the  empire,  and  became  disordered  in  his  mind.  Maximinia¬ 
nus  Herculeus  was  spoiled  of  his  empire  and  strangled.  Maxinii- 
nianus  Galerius  was  smitten  with  a  dreadful  ulcer;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  tliat  when  the  disease  prevailed  he  sent  forth  an  edict, 
(recorded  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebius)  ordering  the  persecution 
to  be  stopped;  yea,  allowing  the  Christians  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  « 
religion  and  their  assemblies,  and  desiring  them  to  pray  to  God 
for  his  health  and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  that  they  might 
enjoy  his  protection  and  live  quietly  under  it.  However,  soon  after, 
he  expired.  Severus  cut  his  own  veins  and  died. 

The  last  instance  of  divine  vengeance  we  shall  mention,  is  that 
of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Afioetate^  because  he  professed  him¬ 
self  to  be,  for  some  time,  a  zealous  Christian;  he  even  suffered  him- 
.  self  to  be  ordained,  and  read  the  scriptures  to  the  people  before 
the  congregation:  but  as  soon  as  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  a  rival  in  the  empire,  which  was  about  the  year  361,  he  began 
openly  to  restore  paganism.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of 
his  schemes  for  that  purpose:  he^  endeavoured  to  reform  paga¬ 
nism  and  its  professors  from  more  gross  corruptions,  and  intro¬ 
duce  many^  excellent  things  he  had  observed  among  the  chiis- 
tians;r  took  all  occasions  of  exposing  Christians  and  their 
religion  to  ridicule,  blaspheming  the  scriptures.  When  he  spoke 
of  Christ  he  would  call  him  by  no  other  name  than  the  son  of 
Mary,  or  the  Galilean;  and  though  he  abstained  fix>m  open  perse¬ 
cution  himself,  yet  he  connived  at  those  who  did  pef^ecute  the 
Christians;  he  endeavoured  to  weary  out  the  clergy  by  bad  usage; 
he  sought  all  means' to  weaken  the  power  of  Christians,  exacting 
unreasonable  sums  of  money  from  themPupon  all  occasions;  he  • 
seized  treasures  and  lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  mocking  them,  said  he  would  ease  them  of  their  burdens,  that 
.  they  might  go  lighter  to^the  kingdom  of  heaven:  but,  says  he,  if 
they  provoke  our  humanity  by  sedition  and  fighting,  let  them  be 
punished  with  sword,  banishment,  and  fire.  He  gave  all  manner 
of  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Jews,  in  contempt  of  the 
^  chiistians;  he  endeavoured  to  extinguish  all  human  learning  among 
^  the  Christians;  he  greatly  encouraged  and  highly  honoured  those 
philosophers  who  wrote  against  Christianity;  he  used  the  most  po- 
I  pular  arguments  to  persuade  the  world  to  embrace  paganism;  and 
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he  tried  all  his  art  to  insnare  unwary  Christians  to  comply  with 
peinin  superstition. 

<  An  account  of  his  awful  end  is  as  follows:  he  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Persia;  and  in  the  mkidle  of  summer  coming  within 
sight  of  the^  Persian  arm]ri  and  having  a  hopeful  prospect  of  vic¬ 
tory,  venturing  too  far  without  his  armour,  he  was  on  a  aud- 
den  struck  with  a  horseman’s  lance,  which  grazing  on  his  arm, 
passed  in  at  his  side  and  went  into  the  lower  lap  of  his  liver.  The 
lance  being  twoedged,"  he  cut  his  fingers  while  he  attempted  to  pull 
it  out;  and  fiiinting  with  the  loss  of  blood  and  spirits,  he  sunk  on 
his  horse’s  neck.  It  is  reported  by  Theodoret,  that  Julian  finding 
himself  mortally  wounded,  took  a  handful  of  his  blood,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  up  into  the  air,  cried,  ^  Thou  hast  overcome  me,  O  Gali- 
leanl”  Sozomon  says,  he  threw  up  his  blood  into  the  air  as  look* 
ing  to  Christ,  and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  his  death.  His 
wound  being  found  dangerous,  he  was  laid  on  a  target  and  car¬ 
ried  into  his  tent,  where  he  died  about  midnight,  when  he  had  not 
reigned  full  two  years.  His  death  restored  safety  and  peace  to  the 
church,  which,  notwithstanding  so  many  persecutions,  began  ag^in 
to  flourish.  Though  the  fire  had  been  burning  so  violently  andcon- 
dnued  so  long,  the  bush  was  not  consumed;  while  there  were  many 
who  like  Moses  wondered  how  it  could  exist,  nay,  even  increase 
in  the  flames;  which  made  some  writers  of  that  day  declare,  that 
the  faster  Christians  were  mowed  down,  the  faster  they  sprang 
up  again;  and  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

The  judgments,  as  well  as  the  mercies  of  God,  are  a  great 
deep;  yet  they  are  awfully  instructive  lessons  to  the  children  of 
men,  and  therefore  should  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  g^enera- 
tions  to  come.  The  tokens  of  God’s  indignation,  and  the  judgments 
he  has  inflicted  on  the  enemies  of  his  church,  serve  to  convince 
us,  that  his  nature  is  not  (as  many  would  wish  to  represent  it)  all 
mercy;  but  mercy  united  w^h  the  strictest  justice  and  holiness. 
They  show  us  the  futility  of  ctery  attempt  to  overthrow  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  to  stop  the  progress  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  his 
gospel.  They  have  a  tendency  to  strike  the  mind  with  an  awe  of 
the  majesty  and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  sometimes  have  been  blest 
to  the  conversion  of  souls.  They  ought  to  impress  the  minds  of 
Christians  with  that  infinite  and  continual  care  and  love  which  have 
always  been  manifested,  and  still  ai’e  in  continual  exeixisc,  for  the 
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preservation  of  God’s  Zion  in  the  world:  it  is  his  inheritance, 
therefore  none  shall  destroy  it:  it  is  his  garden,  therefore  he  will 
be  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  it.  His  church  has  always  been  im- 
finitely  dear  to  him,  and  his  care  over  it  must  be  equal  to  hit  love. 
The  judgments  with  which  he  yisitdkthe  persecutors  of  his  chil- 
dren^  are  as  so  many  testimonies  of  love  to  them,  and  therefore 
should  he  perused  with  sacred  pleasure;  for  this  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever,  and'  will  be  our  defence  and  guide  even  through 
death  itself. 


EXAMPLES  OF  DILIGENCE  IN  REAPING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Josephus  testifies  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  that  every  one 
of  them,  if  asked  concerning  the  laws  of  Moses,  could  answer  as 
readily  as  he  could  tell  his  own  name.  The  Bercans  are  commend- 
ed  for  searching  the  scriptures  daily.  Timothy  knew  the  scriptures 
front  a  child,  jiguila  and  PritciUa  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
^em,  that  they  were  able  to  instruct  the  eloquent  Apollos,  and  to 
expound  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly. 

Erasmus  speaking  of  Jerom,  says,  “  whoever  learned  by  heart  ’ 
the  whole  scripture,  or  imbibed,  digested,  handled,  or  meditated 
upon  it  as  he  did?”  This  holy  father  it  was  who  advised  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  of  his  time,  not  to  lay  the  bible  out  of  their  hands,  till 
they  were  overcome  with  sleep. 

TertuiUan,  after  hb  conversion,  was  taken  up  night  and  day  ini 
reading  the  scriptures,  and  got  much  of  them  by  heart.  ^ 

Prosper  remarkably  assiduous  in  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  usually  had  the  four  evangelists  in  his  hands. 

The  emperor  Theodosius  wrote  out  the  whole  New  Testament  , 
with  his  own  hand,  and  read  some  part  of  it  every  day. 

Theodosius  the  second^  dedicated  a  good  part  of  the  night  to  the 
study  of  the  scriptures. 

prince  of  Transylvania,  read  over  the  bible  seven  and 
twenty  times. 

Alphonsus^  king  of  Arragon,  reid  it  over  with  a  large  comment 
fourteen  times. 

The  venerable  Bede  read  the  scriptures  with  such  affection, 
that  he  often  wept  over  them,  and  used  to  conclude  with  prayer. 
^  BoTtaventure  wrote  out  the  bible  twice,  and  learned  most  of  it 

p  ^ 

by  heart. 

Zuinglius  wrote  out  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  and  got  them  by  heart. 
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TAomaM  Cromwell  (eari  of  Essex)  in  his  journey  to  and  from 
Romcy  learned  all  the  New  Testament  by  heart,  and  it  was  the 
iBcans  of  bring^g  him  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth. 

Bishop  Ridley  thus  attests  his  own  practice,  and  the  happy 

fruit  of  it:  the  walls  and  trees  of  my  orchard,  could  they  speak, 

would  bear  me  witness,  that  there  I  *  learned  by  heart  almost^! 

the  epistles,  of  which  study,  although  in  time  a*  great  part  was 

lost,  yet  the  sweet  savour  thereof  I  trust  1  shalf  carry  with  me  to 

heaven.” 

o 

Dr,  Gouge  used  to  read  fifteen  chapters  every  day,  five  in  the 
morning,  five  after  dinner,  and  five  before  be  went  to  bed. 

Mr,  Jeremiah  Whitaker  usually  read  all  the  epistles  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  twice  every  fortnight. 

A  poor  prisoner  being  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  was  never 
indulged  with  a  light,  except  for  a  short  time  when  his  food  was 
brought  him ;  he  used  then  to  take  his  bible  and  read  a  chapter, 
saying,  he  could  find  his  mouth  in  the  dark,  but  not  read  in  the 
dark. 

Dr,  Robert  HarrU  inserted  this  clause  in  his  will,  Item,  1 
bequeath  to  all  my  children,  and  their  children’s  children,  to  each 
of  them  a  bible,  with  this  inscription.  None  but  Christ.” 


MISCELLANY,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer,  . 

WHAT  IS  GODLY  SORROW? 

In  company  with  a  circle  of  Christian  friends,  a  few  evej^ings 
ago,  it  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  conversation 
a  profitable  direction,  that  some  serious  question  should  be  offered 
for  mutual  discussion.  An  aged  friend  suggested  the  following, 
^hat  is  godly  sorrow?  The  interchange  of  ideas  waa^p^uliarly 
pleasant;  though  for  the  most,  part  desultory.  On  returning  home 
I  committed  the  thoughts,  that  were  mentioned,  to  writing,  and  be¬ 
lieving  them  correct  and  valuable,  resolved  to  ask  their  admission 
into  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  apostle  Paul  contrasts  godly  sorrow, 
with  the  sorrow  of  this  world.  The  latter  was  considered  as  redu¬ 
cible  to  two  points  of  view:  eiUreme  grief  for  present  afflictions, 
and  a  legal  repentance  for  past  follies.  From  each  of  these  a  godly 
sorrow  differs.  It  does  not  arise  from  personal  sickness,  desertion 
or  contempt;  from  the  loss  of  substance  or  the  decease  of  friends.* 


These  may  be  overruled  for  its  produclioiv  but  it  is  in  itself  the 
gift  of  Christy  through  the  agency  of  the  eternal  Spirit.  A  good 
man  is  not  insensible  to  afflictions  like  thescy  but  evangelical  grief 
diminishes  instead  of  augmenting  their  poignancy.  The  object  of 
the  sorrow  of  t|ie  world  is  #ibulationj^at  of  godly  sorrow  is  sin. 
The  former  “  worketh  death.*’  It  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  body 
and  leads  on  to  war,  to  duelling,  or  to  suicide.  It  arouses,  in  the 
soul,  resentment  against  God  and  his  government,  or  sinks  it  into 
a  state  of  indifference,  insensibility  and  despair.  The  latter  is  just 
the  reverse.  It  is  ^  repentance  unto  life,”  natural,  spiritual  and 
eternal.  In  the  person  of  the  jailer,  the  sorrow  of  the  world  drew 
his  swoi'd  and  pointed  it  at  his  bosom;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
godly  sorrow  he  threw  it  aside,  multiplied  his  kind  offices  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  saints,  and  asked  the  way  of  eternal  salvation.  Worldly 
sorrow  will  produce  future  regret  and  shame;  but  genuine  repen¬ 
tance  “  is  not  to  be  repented  of.”  I  have  often,  said  a  lady  pre¬ 
sent,  .  who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  mansions  of 
mourning,  seen  the  children  of  God  in  sickness  and  death ;  but 
never  discovered  a  trace  of  grief  in  the  bosom  of  any  individual, 
for  his  penitential  exercises.  All  have  more  or  less  regretted  that 
'  they  had  not  them  more  frequent  and  intense. 

That  legal  repentance  which  results  from  a  view  of  past  of¬ 
fences,  was  considered  as  awfully  exemplified  in  Cain  and  Judas; 
as  consisting  in  the  dread  of  hell  and  in  ineffectual  resolves  for  re¬ 
formation.  I  will  place  the  comparison  drawn  between  legal  and 
evangelical  sorrow,  as  my  memory  assisted  me,  in  the  subsequent 
columns. 

LEGAL  SORRbW  GODLY  SORROW 

Arises  from  some  idea  of  the  From  a  view  of  God’s  mercy, 
justice  of  God. 

T rembles  at  the  threatenings  of  Looks  at  a  suffering  Saviour,  and 
the  divine  word.  weeps  at  the  utterance  of  his 

promises. 

Is  without  faith.  Is  the  effect  of  its  exercise. 

Respects  merely  gross  sins.  Respects  secret  and  beloved  ones. 
Supposes  its  own  exercises  me-  Claims  to  itself  only  shame  and 
ritorious.  confusion. 

^  Is  promotive  of  lust,  encou-  Advances  holiness,  awakens  love, 
rages  enmity  and  leans  to  and  indulges  an  humble  hope, 
despair. 

Is  vsun  and  temporary.  Is  profitable  and  abiding! 
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It  was  remarked  that  that  sorrow  alone  it  godly,  God 
lias  excited,  which  has  his  glory  as  its  aim  and  end,  Had  which 
finally  leads  the  soul  to  him.  It  is  an  honourable  grief.  God  him¬ 
self  approves  of  it;  and  is  preparing  the  subject,  who  is  sowing  in 
tears  for  a  harvest  of  joy.  It  is  the  only  grief  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cessive.  itP. 


JVDAS  MACCABEUS. 

II 

The  history  of  Judas  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  first  book  of  '  . 

the  Maccabees,  the  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  which  is  deserved¬ 
ly  admired.  In*  the  formation  of  hb  character,  we  perceive  an  ob- 

1  ^ 

vious  rivalry  between  the  warrior  and  the  saint.  His  battles  and 
his  triumphs  were  numerous.  The  ardor  of  his  fainting  soldiers 
he  was  accustomed  to  inkindle  by  remihding  them  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  Jehovah,  in  whose  name  and  under  whose  banners  they 
rallied. 

Antiochus  ill  endured  the  victories  of  Judas.  His  indignation 
was  fired.  While  he  performed  himself  an  expedition  into  Persiap 
to  collect  thence  the  tribute,  leaving  one  half  of  his  army  with  Ly- 
sias,  he  charged  him  most  strictly,  to  root  out  the  Jews  from  their 
country,  and  to  kill  or  enslave  every  individual.  Lysias  caught  the 
temper  of  his  vindictive  master.  Confident  of  success,  with  an  army 
of  40,000  infantry,  and  7,000  horse,  he  marched  towards  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  encamped  at  Emmaus.  Ignorant  or  forgetful,  that  the 
scale  of  victory  rises  or  falls  at  divine,  not  at  human  discretion,  he 
had  prevailed  on  a  thousand  merchants,  laden  with  silver  and  gold, 
to  purchase  as  slaves  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  his  imagination  al¬ 
ready  saw  capuves  at  his  feet. 

Judas  and  his  brethren  assembled  at  Mizpeh;  they  fasted;  they 
put  on  sackcloth,  the  attire  of  anguished  virtue;  before  the  throne 
of  God,  they  spread  open  the  divine  law,  on  whose  volumes,  at  the 
direction  of  Antiochus,  images  of  heathen  deities  had  been  paint¬ 
ed.  They  fervently  prayed  to  Jehovah  for  his  aid.  Courage  swelled 
every  breast;  the  trumpets  were  sounded;  the  army  disposed  into 
immediate  array,  and  with  a  resolution  to  seize  on  conquest  or  to 
fall  in  death,  they  rushed  on  the  forces  of  Lysias,  slew  5,000  of 
his  soldiers,  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  took  large  spoils  from 
the* merchants,  who  had  come  to  purchase  them  as  vassals. 

The  victorious  forces  marched  directly  to  Jerusalem.  They 


a&cei^  tbe  mountains  Zion  and  Moriah;  there  they  beheld  the  de^ 
solate  sanctuary.  The  bones  of  swine  lay  round  the  profaned  altar. 
The^gates  of  the  temple  they  saw  in  burnt  fragiheiits  on  the  ground^ 
while  shrubs  and  wild  weeds  grew  thick  in  the  courts  of  the  scdi- 
tary  building.  Overcome  With  the  sight,  they  fell  on  their  faces  to 
the  ground  with  loud  lamentations.  They  directed  their  cries  to 
the  heavens.aPi^ests  of  uncorrupted  virtue  were  sought,  who  pu« 
rified  the  sacred  house,  threw  down  tlie  defiled  altar  and  raised 


another,  and  having  constructed  new  vessels  for  holy  service,  re¬ 
duced  the  worship  of  God  to  its  former  magnificence  and  order. 
% 

The  temple  was  solemnly  rededicated  with  anthems  and  lyres^ 
with  sacrifices  and  cymbals,  for  eight  successive  days.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  by  Judas  and  his  associates,  that  these  days  of  dedkatiHB 
should  be  annually  observed;  the  ceremony  was  regularly  contiQii- 
ejd  until  the  Romans  utterly  prostrated  the  polity  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  At  one  of  these  festivals  of  dedication,  our  Saviour  him- 

I 

self  was  present.  ^ 

a  To  preserve  Jerusalem  secure,  Judas  erected  walls  and  strong 
fortresses  around  it.  Many  of  the  surrounding  heathen  powers, 
mortified  at  the*  restoration  of  Jewish  worship,  came  against  the 
dty,  but  the  valiant  Judas  as  often  repulsed  them.  It  is  recorded, 
that  he  gave  thanks  tObiGod,  inasmuch  as  in  none  of  these  actions 
a  single  Jew  had  been  slain. 

Georgias,  one  of  the  officers  of  Antiochus,  in  company  with 
the  Idumeans,  became  soon  after  vexatious  to  the  Jews;  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  several  of  the  Israelites  fell.  Judas  gave  life  to 
the  sinking  courage  of  his  forces, by  offering  hymns  of  praise.  Their 
enemies  were  soon  dispersed. 

Proceeding  to  inter  the  dead,  they  di^overed,  under  the  vest 
of  every  slaughtered  Jew,  things  that  had  been  consecrated  to  idols; 
the  righteousness  of  the  Judge  of  all,  they  were  forced  solemnly  to 
acknowledge.  ^ 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring,  ^Antiochiis  was  in 
Persia.  Satisfied  with  tribute  on  his  return,  he  attempted  to  plun¬ 
der  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  which  were  deposited  treasures  of  in¬ 
credible  value.  The  Ephesians  discovered  his  sacrilegeous  design 
and,  furious  in  the  defence  ^of  their  religion,  drove  him  away  in 
dishonour.  The  tyrant  had  heard  of  the  successes  of  Judas.  Griev- 
.  ed  and  indignant,  he  endeavoured  by  forced  marches  to  arrive  soen 


It  lmsalein>  liaving  uttered  the  mad  TnenacC)  that  the  city  should 
fbrm  a  wide  grave,  in  which  he  would  bury  the  whole  nation. 

At  the  threat,  ^  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  did  kugh.’*  He 
was  smitten  iuddenly  with  a  disease  alike  horrid  and  incurable. 
His  chariot  was  bverthrown.  He  languished  in  a  small  village  for 
a  short  time,  acknowledging  that  he  was  plagued  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  Jerusalem.  At  last  his  limed  soul,  freed  from  his  ul¬ 
cerated  body,  passed  in  clouds  of  horror,  to  meet  that  Odd,  whose 
honour  he  jiad  placed  beneath  Ms  feet. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  particularly  refers  to  this  An- 
tiochus.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutar^,  Josephus  and  oth^  eminent 
writers  teach  us,  how  precisely^,  the  prophecy  was  accomp&hed. 
Perphyry  a  learned  heathen,  of  the  third  century,  struck  with  the 
acciji^te  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the  events,  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  chapter  had  been  written  after  the  occurrences  had 
taken  place.  The  pretence  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious.  £ 

Antiochus  Eupator,  son  of  Epipbanes,  when  but  nine  years  ok), 
became  his  fether’s  successor.  Taught  by  his  parent  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  to  abhor  a  Jew,  he  raised  an  army  of  100, CXX)  foot,  20,000 
cavalry,  300  scythe-armed  chariots,  and  upwards  of  30  elephants. 
Judas,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate,  as  though  conscious  that 
omnipotence  ^was  at  his  grasp,  uttering  a  sign  for  battle,  the 
words  “  Victory  is  of  the  Lardy*  fell  in  the  night  on  EupaU>r*S 
army,  instantly  slew  4,000,  and  made  a  successful  retreat  into  the 
city.  Eleazar,  an  heroic  brother  of  Judas,  perceived  among^the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  an  elephant  uncommonly  tall  and  strong.  Sup-, 
posing  the  young  king  was  upon  it,  he  ran  furiously  through  the 
troops,ihd  cut  his  passage  to  the  animal.  Having  plunged  his  spear 
into  its  intestines,  the  beast,  with  the  tower  which  it  sustained,  sud¬ 
denly  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death. 

The  army  of  Andochus  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  the  direction 
of  Lysias;  who  renewed  the  siege,  but  without  material  success.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  occurring  ih  other  parts  of  his  dominion,  Eupator  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Jews,  which  however,  he  afterwards  so  for 
perfidiously  violated,  as  to  demolish  the  fortifications  which  Judas 
had  reused..  Menelaus  the  vicious  priest,  accused  by  Lysias  to  the 
king,  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  height  of  50 
cubits^  into  a  tower  of  ashes. 

Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  third,  was  the  legal  successor  to 
the  priesthood;  but  rejected  of  the  king,  he  retired  into  Egypt. 


where  Ptolemy  Philometor}  and  his  ^fe  Cleopatra,  became  his  pa¬ 
trons/  A  temple  was  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  imitation  of  the  one 
at  Jerusalemf  and  Onias  was  consecrated  its  pnest.  He  persuaded 
the  Jews  to  this  by  adducing  Isaiah,  chap.  19.  vers.  18,  19. 

Alcimus  or  Jacimus,  of  the  &mily  of  Aaron,  was  nominated 
high  priest  by  Eupator*  The  Jews  however,  peremptorily  reject^ 
him,  because  loathe  thne  of  the  persecutions  of  Epiphanes,  at  the 
altars  of  superstidon  he  had  bowed  the  knee.  Angry  at  this  re¬ 
fusal,  Alcimus  called  to  his  aid  agiunst  Judas  and  the  cpngregation 
Demetrius  Soter.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopaior, 
who  was. Epiphanes’  eldest  brother.  Demetrius  arriving  in  Syria, 
pretended  that  he  came  commissioned  by  the  Roman  power,  on 
which,  their  own  soldiery  seized  the  persons  of  Eupator  and  Ly¬ 
sias,  presented  them  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  they  shou|d  be 
immediately  slain.  Intent  on  constituting  Alcimus  the  Jewish  pon¬ 
tiff,  he  sent  against  the  nation,  one  Bacchides,  but  he  was  repelled. 
The  disappointed  Demetrius,  constituting  Nicanor  master  of  his 
elephants,  ordered  him  to  slay  Judas  and  vanquish  his  brethren.  Ni¬ 
canor  at  first  betrayed  some  reluctance,  but  afterwards  he  became 
the  slave  of  fury.  The  temple  he  blasphemed  and  vowed  he  would 
raise  on  its  ruins  a  temple  to  Bacchus. 

Encouraged  by  a  lesion  from  heaven,  and  by  the  very  crimes  of 
Nipanor,*  which  themselves  asked  the  vengeance  of  the  skies,  Ju¬ 
das  inspiriting  his  friends,  routed  the  adversary.  He  cut  off  Nica- 
nor^s  head  and  the  right  hand  which  he  had  stretched  out,  as  he 
blasphemed  the  sanctuary;  hung  them  on  one  of  the  towers  amt 
appointed  a  day  for  an  annual  thanksgiving,  which  continues  to  be 
respected  by  the  Jews.  It  is  called  Nicanor’s  day.  ^ 

The  footsteps  of  divine  providence  are  commonly  planted  in 
the  sea.  After  these  successive  victories,  Judas  himself  was  over¬ 
come,  in  a  second  attempt  of  Bacchides.  The  men  that  were  with 
him  fled  for  their  lives,  while  Judas,  ashamed  to  ily,  was  surround¬ 
ed  and  slain.  Alcimus  became  high  priest,  dnd  began  to  restore 
the  heathenism  which  the  Maccabee  had  destroyed;  but  his  career 
of  vice  was  arrested,  soon  after  its  commencement.  Smitten  with 
a  palsy,  he  could  give  no  new  injunctions.  In  anguish  unutterable 
he  soon  after  expired-. 

.vjy^  ,^With  these  occurrences  the  excellent  history  of  the  first  book 
,of  the  Maccabees  comes  to  a  close.  ' 


CREATURES  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  KIND* 

When  1  survey  the  works  of  nature  with  an  attentive  eye, 
1  am  surprised  to  find  with  what  marvellous  exactness  every 
creature  draws  its  own  picture,  or  propagates  its  own  likeness, 
though  in  different  manners  of  operation.  The  fox  produces  a 
living  fox,  the  goose  drops  her  egg  and  hatches  the  young  goose, 
and  the  tulip  lets  fall  its  seed  into  the  earth,  which  ferments  and 
swells  and  lahmrs  long  in  the  gvound,  till  at  last  it  brings  forth  a 
tulip. 

Is  it  the  natural  sagacity  of  foxes  that  enables  them  to  form 
their  own  image  so  accurately?  By  no  means;  for  the  goose  and 
the  flower  do  the  like:  the  sprightly  and  the  stupid,  the  sensible 
and  the  senseless,  work  this  wonder  with  equal  regularity  and  per* 
fection;  and  the  plant  performs  as  well  as  the  animal. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  of  them  should  effect  this  by  any  pe« 
culiar  rules  of  art  and  contrivance,  for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  composition  or  progress  of 
their  work.  The  bird  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  wondrous  vital 
ferment  of  her  own  egg,  either  in  the  formation  of  it,  or  the  incu¬ 
bation  :  and  the  mother  plant  knows  as  much  of  the  parts  of  the 
young  plant,  as  the  mother  animal  knows  of  the  inward  springs 
and  movements  of  the  young  little  animal.  There, could  be  no 
contrivance  here,  for  not  any  of  them  had  any  thought  or  design 
of  the  final  production:  they  were  all  moved,  both  the  beast,  bird 
and  flower,  by  the  material  and  mechanical  springs  of  their  own 
nature  to  continue  their  own  species,  but  without  any  such  intent 
or  purpose. 

Give  souls  to  all  the  animal  race,  and  make  those  souls  as  im¬ 
material  and  as  intelligent  as  you  can;  attribute  to  them  what  good 
sense  you  please  in  other  affairs  of  their  puny  life;  allow  the  brutes 
to  be  as  rational  and  as  cunning  as  you  could  wish  or  fancy,  and  to 
perform  a  thousand  tricks  by  their  own  sagacity;  yet  in  this  matter 
those  intellectual  powers  must  all  stand  by  as  useless;  the  sen^- 
less  vegetable  has  as  mucl\  skill  here  as  the  animal;  the  goose  is 
completely  as  wise  as  the  fox  or  greyhound;  they  draw  their  own 
portraits  with  as  exquisite  art  and  accuracy,  and  leave  as  perfect 
images  behind  them  to  perpetuate  their  kind. 

Amazing  proof,  and  incontestihle  argument  of  some  superior 
VoL.  III.  Serif n.  16 
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wisdom!  some  transcendent  contiivin^  miml,  some  divine  artificer 
that  made  all  these  wondrous  machines,*  and  set  them  at  work! 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  in  these  productions  are  but  met*e  in¬ 
struments  under  hhs  supreme  ruling  power;  like  artless  pencils  in 
a  painter’s  hand,  to  form  the  images  that  his  thought  had  before 
designed;  and  it  is  that  God  alone  who  before  all  worlds  contrived 
these  models  of  every  species  in  his  own  original  idea,  that  ap¬ 
points  what  under  agents  he  will  employ  to  copy  them. 

In  the  week  of  the  creation,  he  bid  the  earth  teem  with  beasts 
and  plants;  and  the  earth  like  a  common  mother  brought  forth  the 
lyon,  the  fox  and  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  cedar  and  the  tulip,  Gm, 
i.  ll,  24.  He  commanded  the  water  to  produce  the  first  fish  and 
the  fowl;  behold  the  waters  grow  pregnant;  the  trout  and  the  d<d- 
phin  break  forth  into  life,  the  goose  and  the  sparrow  arise  and 
shake  their  wings,  Gen,  i.  20,  21.  But  two  common  parents  earth 
and  water  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  world!  a  God  needs 
no  more.  And  though  he  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  water 
and  the  earth  in  these  first  productions,  yet  the  power  and  the  skill 
were  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  made  them  Immediately  with 
his  own  hands. 

Ever  since  that  week  of  creative  wonders  God  has  ordered  all 
these  creatures  to  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  of  their  own* kind; 
and  they  h^ye  obeyed  him  in  a  long  succession  of  almost  six  thou¬ 
sand  years.  He  has  granted  (shall  I  say)  a  divine  patent  to  each 
creature  for  the  sole  production  of  its  own  likeness,  with  an  utter 
prohibition  to  all  the  rest;  but  still  under  the  everlasting  influence 
of  his  own  supreme  agency  upon  the  moving  atoms  that  form  these 
plants  or  animals.  God  himself  is  the  creator  still. 

And  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  kept  a  reserve  of  sovereignty  to 
himself,  and  has  displayed  the  ensigns  of  it  in  some  important 
hours.  Egyfit  was  once  a  glorious  and  tremendous  scene  of  this 
sovereignty;  it  was  there  that  he  ordered  the  rod  of  Moees^  a  dry 
and  lifeless  vegetable,  to  raise  a  swarm  of  living  animals,  to  callup 
a  brood  of  insects  in  millions  without  a  parent,  and  to  animate  the 
dust  of  the  ground  into  a  noisome  army.  It  was  there  he  bid  jfaron 

*  I  call  them  all  machines  here,  not  presuming  to  determine  that  the 
nature  of  brutes  is  mere  machinery ;  but  when  1  speak  of  the  natural  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  bodies,  1  think  these  boclies  as  well  as  the  bodies  ofman, 
are  mere  cngires.or  machines^  whatsoever  souls  may  be  united  to  them. 
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waive  the  tame  rod  over  the  streams  and  the  ponds,  and  the  silent 
rod  under  divine  influence,  could  bang  forth  croaking  legions  out 
of  the  waters  without  end  or  number. 

But  these  are  his  works  of  mirdcle  and  astonishment,  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  show  himself  the  sovereign  and  the  controller  of  na¬ 
ture:  without  his  immediate  commission,  not  one  creature  can  in¬ 
vade  the  province  of  another,  nor  perform  any  thing  of  this  work 
but  within  its  own  peculiar  tribe.  Even  man  the  glory  of  this  lower 
creation,  and  the  wisest  thing  on  earth,  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
make  one  of  these  common  vegetables,  or  these  curious  animated 
moving  machines.  Not  all  the  uniteil  powers  of  human  nature^ 
nor  a  council  or  club  of  the  nicest  artiflcers  with  all  their  enginery 
.  and  skill  can  form  the  least  part  of  these  works,  can  compose  a 
fox’s  tail,  a  goose  quil,  or  a  tulip  leaf.  Miture  is  the  art  of  God, 
and  it  must  for  ever  be  unrivalled  by  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet  man  can  produce  a  man.  Admirable  effect,  but  artless  causel 
a  poor,  limitedr  inferior  agent!  the  plant  and  the  brute  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  his  rivals,  and  his  equals  too.  The  human  parent  and  the 
parent  bird  form  their  own  images  with  equal  skill,  and  are  confin¬ 
ed  each  to  its  own  work.  So  the  iron  seal  transfers  its  own  figure  to 
the  clay  with  as  much  exactness  and  curiosity  as  the  golden  one: 
both  can  transfer  only  their  own  figure. 

This  appears  to  me  a  glorious  instance  wherein  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  maintain  their  own  supremacy,  and  triumph 
over  all  the  boasted  reason  and  intellectual  skill  of  men;  that  the 
'  wisest  son  of  ,ddam  in  this  noblest  work  of  nature,  can  do  no  more 
than  a  flower  or  a  fly;  and  if  he  would  go  out  of  his  own  species 
and  the  appointed  order  of  things,  he  is  not  able  to  make  a  fly,  nor 
a  flower;  no,  not  a  worm,  nor  a  simple  bulrush.  In  those  produc¬ 
tions  wherein  mankind  are  merely  the  instruments  of  the  God  of 
nature,  their  work  is  vital  and  divine;  but  if  they  would  set  up  for 
prime  aitificers,  they  can  do  nothing:  a  dead  statue,  a  painted  sha¬ 
dow  on  a  canvass,  or  perhaps  a  little  brazen  clock  work  is  the  su¬ 
preme  pride  of  their  art,  their  highest  excellence  and  perfection. 

Let  the  atheist  then  exert  his  utmost  stretch,  of  understanding, 
let  him  try  the  force  of  all  his  mechanical  powers,  to  compose  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly,  or  the  meanest  feather  of  a  sparrow:  let  him 
labour,  and  sweat  and  faint,  and  acknowledge  his  own  weakness : 
then  let  him  turn  his  eye,  and  look  at  those  wondrous  composui^es, 
his  son  or  his  little  daughter:  apd  when  their  infant  tongues  shall 
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inquire  of  him,  and  say,  father^  wh6  made  ua?  let  him  not  dart 
assume  the  honour  of  that  work  to  himself,  but  teach  the  yoiing 
creatures  that  there  is  a  Goc/,'and  fall  down  on  his  face,  and  repent 
'  and  worship. 

It  was  Grod  who  said  at  first,  let  the  earth  brmg  forth  graasj  and 
the  herb  yielding  aeed^  hia  kind;  and  the  living  creature  after 
hia  kind;  and  when  this  was  done,  then  with  a  creating  voice  he  bid 
those  herbs  and  those  living  creatures,  be  fruitful  and  multifily  to 
all  future  generations.  Great  thinga  doth  he  which  we  cannot  com^ 
prihend.  But  he  aealeth  ufi  the  hand’rf  every  man^  that  all  men  may 
know  hia  divine  workj  Gcn.i.  11.  25.  Job  xxxvii.  5.  7. 

W  ATTS. 

THE  SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 

TkE  meaning  of  the  terms,  Son  qf  God^  only  begotten  Son  of 
God^  must  needs  )>e  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  of  the 
idea  signified  by  them  was  made  a  leading  article  in  the  primitive 
professions  of  faith.*  Whatever  disputes  have  arisen  of  late  among 
'  Christians,  there  seems  to  have  been  none  pn  this  subject  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  Both  jews  and  Christians  appear  to  have 
agreed  in  this:  the  only  question  that  divided  them  was,  whether 
Christ  was  the  iH)n  of  God,  or  not?  If  there  had  been  any  ambi¬ 
guity  in  th^e  term,  it  would  have  been  very  unfit  to  express  the 
first  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested,  that  the  ground  of  Christas 
sonship  is  given  us  in  Luke  i.  35,  and  is  no  other  than  his  miracu¬ 
lous  conception:  the  Holy  Ghoat  shall  come  ufion  thee^  and  the  fiower 
qf  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God, 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord  was  miraculously  conceived  of  the  holy 
Spirit,  and  that  such  a  conception  was  peculiar  to  him;  but  it';floes 
not  follow  that  by  this  he  became  the  or  only  begotten  Son  qf 
God,  Nor  does  the  passage  in  question  prove  any  such  thing.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  phrase  Son  of  God^  in  this  place,  is  used- 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  or  that  it  respects  the  origin  of  Christ’s  human 
nature,  as  not  being  by  ordinary  generation  of  man,  but  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  of  God;  and  that  he  is  here  called  the  Son 
of  Gkxl  in  the  same  sense  as  Adam  is  so  called,  (Luke  iii.  38.)  as 

*  John  vi.  69.  iii.  18.  xx.  31.  Ads  xviii.  37.  1  John  iv.  15. 
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being  produced  by  his  immediate  power.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
of  the  term  in  the  passage  in  question,  I  'should  think  it  will  be 
allowed  to  be  peculiar,  and  therefore  that  no  general  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  other  pas¬ 
sages.  But  granting  that  the  sonship  of  Christ,  in  this  place,  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  commonly  to  be  taken  in 
the  new  testament,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  is  the  origin  of  it.  It  may  be  a  reason  given  why  Christ  is 
culled  the  Son  of  God;  but  not  why  he  U  so.  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God  as  raised  from  the  dead,  and  as  exalted  at  the  right 
.  hand  of  God.*  Did  he  then  become  the  Son  of  God  by  these 
events?  This  is  impossible;  for  sonship  is  not  a  progressive  matter. 
If  it  arose  from  his  miraculous  conception,  it  could  not  for  that 
reason  arise  from  his  i*esurrection,  or  exaltation:  and  so  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  arose  from  his  resurrection,  or  exaltation,  it  could 
not  proceed  from  his  miraculous  conception.  But  if  each  be  under¬ 
stood  of  his  being  hereby  firorved^  acknowledged^  or,  as  the  scrip¬ 
tures  express  it,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  all  is 
easy  and  consistent. 

Whether  the  terms,  ^on  God,  and  only  begotten  Son  oj  God^ 
be  not  expressive  of  his  divine  personality,  antecedent  to  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  being  conceived  of  the  holy  Spirit,  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  let  the  following  things  determine. 

Firift:  The  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father^  and  the 
glory  of  the  toord,  are  used  as  convertible  terms,  as  being  the 
same:  but  the  latter  is  allowed  to  denote  thedivine  person  of  Christ, 
antecedent  to  his  being  made  flesh,  the  same  therefore  must  be 
true  of  the  former.  The  word  waa  Jieahy  and  we  beheld  hia  glory; 
that  is,  the  glory  of  the  word,  the  glory  aa  of  the  only  begotten  <f 
the  Father^  full  of  grace  and  truth.f  It  is  true,  it  was  by  the  word 
being  made  feahy  and  dwelling  amongst  uay  that  his  glory  became 
afifiarent;  but  the  glory  itself  was  that  of  the  eternal  word,  and 
this  is  the  same  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 

Secondly:  The  Son  of  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  boaom  of  the 
Father;  that  is,  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
designs,  and  therefore  fit  to  bef  employed  in  making  them  known 
to  men.  The  only  begotten  Sony  who  is  in  the  boaom  of  the  Fathery 
he  hath  declared  him,\  If  this  be  applied  to  his  divine  person,  or 

*  Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  I  4,  5.  f  John  i.  14.  |  John  i.  18. 
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that  eternal  life  which  was  wth  the  Father^  and  wak  manifeeted  t% 
wt,*  it  is  natural  and  proper;  it  assigns  his  omniscience  as  quali¬ 
fying  him  for  making  known  the  mind  of  God:  but  if  be  became 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  by  his  miraculous  conception^  or 
by  any  other  means,  the  beauty  of  the  passage  vanishes. 

Thirdly:  €rod  is  frequently  said  to  have  eent  his  Son  into  the 
worki:t  but  this  implies  that  he  viras  his  Son  antecedent  to  his 
being  sent.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  no  less  absurd  than  suppos¬ 
ing  that  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  his  twehe  dis¬ 
ciples,  they  were  not  disciples,  but  in  consequence  of  his  sending 
them,  or  of  some  preparation  pertaining  to  their  mission. 

Fourthly:  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  antecedently  to  his 
miraculous  conception,  and  consequently  he  did  not  become  such 
by  it.  In  the  fulneee  of  time  God  %ent  forth  his  Sony  made  of  a  wonum; 
made  under  the  lawy  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law;  God  sent  hie  own  Sony  in  the  likeneae  of  ainful flesh, \  The  terms, 
made  of  a  womany  made  under  the  law  are  a  parenthesis. The  po¬ 
sition  affirmed  is,  that  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  the  trans¬ 
gressors  of  the  law.  His  being  made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under 
the  law,  or  covenant  of  works,  which  man  had  broken,  expresses 
the  necessary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end; 
which  means,  though  preceding  our  redemption,  yet  follow  the 
sonship  of  the  Redeemer.  There  is  equal  proof  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  before  he  was  made  qf  a  woman,  as  that  he  was  the 
word  before  he  was  made  flesh.  The  phraseology  is  the  same  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  it  be  alleged  that  Christ  is  here 
called  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  his  being  made  of  a  woman; 

I  answer,  if  so,  it  is  also  on  account  of  his  being  made  under  the 
lawy  which  is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  a  question.  Moreover:  to  say 
that  God  sent  hia  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  ainful  fleshy  is  equal  to  • 
sayfng  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature:  he  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  the  Son  of  God  before  his  incarnation. 

Fifthly:  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  his  being 
manifeated  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil:  but  he  was  manifested 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  by  taking  upon  him  human  na-  ^ 
ture;  consequently  he  was  the  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  being  assumed.  There  is  equal  proof  from  the  phra- 

I  johni.  2.  t  Joh'^  vii..l7  x.  36.  I  John  iv.  9, 10. 

\  Gal.  iv.  4.  Rom.  viii.  3. 
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aedogf  of  1  John  iii.  8,  that  he  was  the  Son  tf  God  aotecedei^  to 
his  bein^  maniftMted  to  destroy  the. works  of  the  deyily  as  there  is 
from  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  1 6,  that  he  was  God  antecedent  to  his  being 
manifested  in  the  fiesh;  or  from  1  John  i.  2,  that  that  eternal  life 
which  was  with  the  Father  was  such  antecedent  to  bis  being  mom- 
fested  to  us. 

Sixthly:  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  commanded  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  in  th(  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Sony  and  of  the  holy 
Spirt  *  The  terms.  Father  and  holy  Spirity  will  be  allowed  to  denote 
divine  persons;  and  what  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  another 
idea  being  fixed  to  the  term  Son? 

Seventhly:  The  proper  deity  of  Christ  precedes  his  office  of 
mediator,  or  high  priest  of  our  profession,  and  renders  it  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  condescension.  But  the  same  is  true  of  his  sonship:  he 
maketh  the  Son  aihigh  priest;  though  he  %va8  a  Sony  yet  learned  he 
obedience. \  His  lieing  the  Son  of  God,  therefore,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  his  being  a  divine  person. 

Eighthly:  It  is  the  proper  deity  of  Christ  which  gives  dignity 
to  his  office  of  mediator:  but  this  dignity  is  ascribed  to  his  being 
the  Son  of  God.  We  have  a  ghxat  high  priest y  Jesus  the  sox  of  • 
ooo4  His  being  the  Son  of  God  therefore  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  his  being  a  divine  person. 

Lastly:  It  is  the  pi*oper  deity  of  Christ  which  gives  efficacy  to 
his  sufferings;  by  himself  he  purge  our  sins.%^  But  this  efficacy  is 
ascribed  to  his  being  the  Son  of  God.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christy 
HIS  SON,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,^  His  being  the  Son  of  God 
therefore  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  his  being  a  divine  person. 

Those  who  attribute  Christ’s  sonship  to  his  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  (those  however  to  whom  I  refer)  are  nevertheless  con¬ 
strained  to  allow  that  the  term  implies  proper  divinity.  Indeed  this 
is  evident  from  John  v.  18,  where  his  saying  that  God  was  his  own 
Fathery  is  supposed  to  be  making  himself  equal  with  God.  But  if 
the  miraculous  conception  be  the  proper  foundation  of  his  sonship,  . 
why  should  it  contain  such  an  implication?  A  holy  creature  might 
be  produced  by  the  overshg^fcowing  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which  yet 
should  l>e  merely  a  creature;  i.  e.  he  might,  on  this  hypothesis, 
profess  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  be  so  far  from  making  him- 

*  Miitt.  xxviii.  19.  f  Heb.  vii.  28  v.  8.  i  Hcb.  iv.  14.- 
§Heb.*i.  .1.  Johni.7. 
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Mlf  €?qual  with  God,  as  to  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
man. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Christ,  when  called  the  Son  of  God, 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  engaged  in  the  work  of  mediation,  and 
not  simply  as  a  divine  person  antecedent  to  it.  I  answer,  in  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  the  name  of  his  royal  high- 
ness,  the  commander  in  chief,  would  often  be  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  equipage  and  exploits;  but  none  would  infer  from 
hence  that  he  thereby  became  the  king’s  son. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  sonship  implies  inferiority^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  divine  person  of  Christ.  But 
whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  sonship,  it  is 
not  an  inferiority  of  nature^  which  is  the  point  in  question:  and  if 
any  regard  be  paid  to  the  scriptures,  the  very  contrary  is  true. 
Christ’s  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  was  making  himself  not 
inferior,  but  as  God^  or  equal  with  God. 

Once  more:  Sonship,  it  is  said,  implies  posteriority^  or  that 
Christ,  as  a  Son,  could  not  have  existed  till  after  the  Father.*  To 
attribute  no  other  divinity  to  him  therefore  than  what  is  denoted  by 
sonship,  is  attributing  none  to  him;  as  nothing  can  be  divine  which 
is  not  eternal.  But  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  it  will  prove  that  the 
divine  purposes  are  not  eternal,  or  that  there  was  once  a  point  in 
duration  in  which  God  was  without  thought,  purpose,  or  design. 
For  it  is  as  true,  and  may  as  well  be  said,  that  God  must  exist  be¬ 
fore  he  could  purpose,  as  that  the  Father  must  exist  before  he  had 
a  Son:  but  if  God  must  exist  before  he  could  purpose,  there  must 
have  been  a  point  in  duration  in  which  he  existed  without  purpose, 
thought,  or  design;  that  is,  in  which  he  was  not  God!  the  truth  is, 
the  whole  of  this  apparent  difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  time.  In 

I  * 

•  It  ought  hereto  be  remembered,  that  **  Father  and  Son,  arc  corre¬ 
lates:  they  suppose  each  other.  A  father  supposes  a  son,  and  a  son  a 
father;  they  commence  and  exist  together,  they  coexist.  They  are  not 
one  before,  nor  after  another;  the  father  as  a  father,  is  not  before  his  son  as 
such;  nor  the  son  as  a  son;  later  than  his  father  as  such.  Let  a  man  have 
a  first  born  son,  as  soon  as  he  has  one,  he  becomes  a  father  and  not  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  son  is  as  early  a  son,  as  he  is  a  father.  Their  relations  rise 
and  continue  together,  until  one  of  them  cease.  If  there  is  an  eternal 
father,  there  must  be  an  eternal  son,  and  therefore  coetemal.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  father  witfiout  an  offspring,  and  therefore  not  before  one.” 


the  order  of  nature,  the  sun  must  have  existed  before  it  could  shine; 
but  in  the  order  of  time,  the  sun  and  its  rays  are  coeval:  it  never 
existed  a  single  instant  without  them.  In  the  order  of  nature,  God 
must  have  existed  before  he  could  purpose;  but  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  duration,  he  never  existed  without  his  pui'pose:  for  a  God 
without  thought  or  purpose,  were  no  God.  And  thus  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  Father  must  have  existed  before  the  Son;  but  in  that 
of  duration,  he  never  existed  without  the  Son.  The  Father  and  the 
Son  therefore  are  properly  eternal. 

i 

’•  I 

For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Editor. 

The  book  of  revelation  by  John  is  very  little  understood  by 
common  readers,  owing  to  the  symbolical  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  they  generally  understand  literally;  as,  if  where  the 
sacred  writer  speaks  of  a  falling  star  or  a  burning  mountain  thrown 
from  its  base,  he  meant  literally  a  star  falling  from  the  firmament, 
and  literally  a  mount*(dn  on  fire,  hurled  from  its  foundation  by 
some  .mighty  earthquake.  To  correct  these  mistakes  of  common 
readers,  and  to  assist  them  in  reading  with  understanding  that 
part  of  divine  revelation,  I  send  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine 
a  chapter  on  the  symbolical  language  of  St.  John,  taken  from  a 
learned  work  on  the  prophecies,  by  Faber;  a  work  worthy  of  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  this  mysterious 
book. 

ON  THE  SYMBOLICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  PROPHECY. 

The  illustrious  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  well  observed,  that  for 
understanding  the  firofiheciea  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  figurative  language  of  the  firofihete*^  He  has 
accordingly  given  us  a  catalogue  of  aymboU  with  their  several  in- 
terfiretations^  of- which  1  shall  occasionally  avail  myself  in  the 
course  of  the  following  disquisition;  the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  point  out  and  insist  upon  the  exact  firecision  of  the  firo/thetic  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  are,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Daniel’s  last  prophecy,  written  in  the  language  <f 
symbols.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
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the  9C'veral  Hymboh  which  arc  used  in  ilieir  writings:  foFj  withiDut 
a  right  understanding  of  the  aymboUy  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what 
things  are  designed  to  be  represented  by  them;  and,  unless  we 
learn  what  things  arc  designed  to  be  represented  by  them,  it  will 
be  a  fruitless  labour  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  profihecies  them- 
selves,' 

In  the  ordinary  languages  of  men  words  are  the  signs  of  things  ,  " 
,  Different  words  however  arc  frequently  used  in  ail  languages' to 
express  nearly  the  same  thing:  whence  they  are  termed  synonyms: 
and  the  use  of  them,  so  far  from  making  a  language  obscure^  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  co/i/ow#,  and  consequently  more  beautiful.  But,  in  some 
instances,  the  matter  Is  precisely  reversed:  and  the  same  word  is 
used  to  express  different  things.  Whenever  this  occurs,  a  degree 
of  obscurity^  which  is  a  manifest  defect  in  a  language,  is  necessa¬ 
rily  introduced:  and  the  obscurity  is  greater  or  less,  both  according 
as  the  same  word  represents  a  greater  or  a  less  number  of  different 
things^  and  in  proportion  as  its  context  enables  us  less  or  more  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meaning  designed  to  be  annexed  to  it  in  any 
particular  passage. 

.  Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  symbolical  language  of  pro- 
jihecy.  If  various  symbols  be  Used  to  represent  the  same  things  w'e 
^  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  prophet’s  meaning,  provided 
only  we  can  ascertain  the  import  of  each  individual  symbol:  because 
such  variety  will  only  serve  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  imagery, 
without  introducing  the  slightest  degree  of  obscurity.  But,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  same  symbol  be  used  to  express  many  different 
things^  which  have  no  necessary  analogical  relation  to  each  other; 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  understand  a  prophecy  couched  in 
such  ambiguous  terms^  because  the  context  can  never  lead  us,  as 
is  the  case  in  ordinary  languages,  to  any  ceitain  interp illation 
of  it. 

Upon  this  principle  the  symbolical  language  of  prophecy  is  con¬ 
structed.  In  the  rich  imagery  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  different 
symbols  are  frequently  used  to  express  the  same  thing:  but  no  one 
symbol  is  ever  used  to  express  different  things:  unless  such  different 
things  hxxye  a  manifest  analogical  resemblance  to  each  other.  Hence 
the  language  of  symbols^  being  purely  a  language  yf  ideas^  is  in  one 
respect  more  perfect  than  any  ordinary  language  can  be:  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  variegated  elegance  of  synonyms y  without  any  of  the 
obscurity  which  arises  from  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms. 


A»  pmpbecf  relates  both  to /Am tcmfioralhXi^  thifigs  sfiirituaU 
its  symbols  must  be  divided  into  tvjn  grand  classes;  the  one  typify-  ' 
ing  tempored^  and  the  other»  spiritual^  objects.  And  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  every  division  of  these  two  parallel  classes  has  a  kind 
of  leading  symbol^  which  comprehends  and  is  connected  with  avu^ 
riety  qf  other  symbols  belonging  to  the  division  of  which  this  is  the 
'head.  Thus,  the  symbolical  hearken  comprehends  the  «i/n,  the  moony 
and  the  stars:  and  thus,  the  symbolical  earth  comprehends  the  sea,^ 
the  rrversy  the  tslandsy  and  the  mountains.  The  several  divisions  of 
the  two  parallel  classes  shall  be  treated  of  in  their  order. 

1.  7y*e«i/«6oAca/ Artrym,  wheninterpreted  temporally y  signifies 
the  whole  body  politic.  As  such,  it  comprehends  the  or  the 
sovereign  power  wheresoever  it  be  lodged;  the  moony  or  the  people y 
which  is  the  allegorical  wife  of  the  sovereign  power;  and  the  starsy 
or  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  realm.  If  this  idea  be  further  pur¬ 
sued  from  a  single  kingdowy  and  from  an  undivided  empirey  to  an 
empire  split  into  many  kingdomsy  like  the  Roman  empire,  the  sun 
will  be  the  government  of  that  statey  which  from  its  superiority  of  - 
power  resembles  the  bright  orb  of  day  in  the  midst  of  the  starsy  or 
independent  kings  of  the  imperial  firmament;  and  the  moony  will  be 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  blackening  of  the  suny  the  turning  of  the  moon 
into  bloody  the  falling  of  the  starsy  and  the  departing  of  the  heavens 
like  a  scrolty  will  mean  either  the  subversion  of  a  kingdumy  or  the 
subversion  of  an  empirey  according  as  the  tenor  of  the  prophecy 
shall  determine:  .while  the  shooting  of  a  single  star  from  heaven  to 
earthy  denotes  the  downfal  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  the  eclipsing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  means  a  partial  eala- 
mityy  not  extending  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  whole  kingdom  or 
empire:  and,  when  the  sun  is  said  to  scorch  men  with  f  rey  a  grievous 
tyrannyy  exercised  by  the  supreme  powcTy  whether  at  the  head  of 
a  kingdom  or  an  empirey  is  denoted.  The  political  heaven  is  some¬ 
times  termed  the  air:  in  which  case,  as  thundery  lightningy  haily 
and  cloudsy  are  generated  and  supported  in  the  atmosphere;  so  con- 
vulsionsy  tumultsy  and  uproarsy  are  produced  and  maintained  in  art 
ill  regulated  or  expiring  body  politic,  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  symbolical  heaveny  when  interpreted 
spiritually y  signifies  the  whole  body  of  the  church  /wAVen/,  consider¬ 
ed  as  including  both  Christ  its  head  and  all  the  members  qf  his  my¬ 
stical  body.  In  this  case,  the  sun  will  represent  our  Lord;  the  moony 


his  allegorical  consort  the  church;  and  the  etare^  his  appointed  fui&^ 
tors  and  teachers*  Christ  however  is  not  only  the  head  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  people,  of  their  religious  system;  but  he  is  likewise 

“  a  firiest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.”  Hence  he  is 
typified,  not  only  by  the  sun^  but  by  a  star  also,  termed  by  way  of  • 
eminence  over  all  other  stars  or  firiests^  “  (he  bright  and  morning 
star^  The  sfiiritual  heaven^  or  the  churchy  is  God*s  appointed  chan* 
ncl  of  conveying  blessings  to  his  people;  the  soft  dews^  and  gentle 
rains  therefore  of  this  spiritual  heaven  symbolize  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Lastly,  as  the  present  heaven  signifies  the  church  mili^ 
tant;  so  a  new  heaven^  succeeding  the  present  heaven  when  it 
passes  away,  is  the  church  triumphant, 

2.  The  earthy  when  taken  in  a  temporal  sense y  imports  in  the 
abstract  the  territorial  dominions  of  any  pagan  or  irreligious  empire. 
The  seay  ever  turbulent  and  restless,  represents  nations  in  a  tumult 
tuary  or  revolutionary  state,  ji  flood  is  a  large  body  of  men  put  in 
motion  for  some  given  purposcy  rarely,  perhaps  never,  a  good  one. 
Rivers  and  fountains  mean  nations  and  their  political  heads  while 
in  a  tranquil  state;  their  affairs  flowing  along  in  a  gentle  and  even 
course  like  the  stream  of  a  river,  and  not  subject  to  violent  agita¬ 
tions  like  the  sea.  An  earthquake  is  a  sudden  convulsion  in  an  em- 
pircy  violently  overtunning  the  existing  order  of  things;  as  a  literal 
.earthquake  subverts  cities  and  villages,  and  occasions  universal 
confusion  and  destruction.  Mountains  and  islands  are  kingdoms  and 
states.  The  turning  of  the  sea  into  blood  denotes  the  bloodshed  occa* 
sioned  by  tumults  and  revolutions:  and  the  drying  up  of  a  political 
river y  signifies  the  gradual  exhaustion  and  declension  of  the  particu* 
lar  nation  symbolized  by  that  river.  If  we  consider  this  set  of  hie- 
roglyphics  in  a  limited  point  of  view,  the  earth  will  mean,  not 
merely  the  territorial  dominions  qf  any  irreligious  empire  taken  in 
the  abstracty  but  the  dominions  of  that  particular  empire  which  is  in 
open  opposition  to  the  church  of  Christ  during  the  period  of  the 
chronological  prophecy  which  treats  of  it.  Thus  the  four  beastsy 
mentioned  in  one  of  Daniel’s  visions,  are  said  to  arise  out  of  the 

seay  or  out  of  the  midst  of  conflicting  nations:  and  the  angel 

# 

afterwanls  explains  them  as  beingybwr  kingdoms  or  empiresy  which 
should  arise  out  of  the  earthy  or  the  general  territorial  dominions  of 
paganismy  as  opposed  to  the  levitical  church  of  God,  Afterwards, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  specially  connected  with 
the  four  great  empires  in  regular  succession,  to  the  almost  entire 


exclusion  of  «rare«;  each  of  thc%e  earths  or  /Mg^n  empires 
came  successively  the  symbolical  earth  or  pagan  state  hostile  to  the 
Mosaical  heaven  or  churchy  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  earths* 
And  even  the  Jevnsh  nation  itself^  when  it  had  filled  up  the  Tnea- 
sure  of  its  iniquities  by  crucifying  the  Lord  of  life)  became  an 
earth  or  antichristian  staie^  in  opposition  to  the  real  church  of  God,  ' 
Now  the  tjhole  of  the  Revelation  relates  to  (hat  part  of  the  reignM 
of  the  fourth  or  Roman  beasty  which  was  about  to  succeed  the  pe^ 
riod  of  time  %vhen  St,  John  wrote:  consequently9  whenever  the 
temporal  symbol  earth  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse^  it  invariably 
means  the  territorial  dominions  of  the  Roman  empire^  whether  ex¬ 
isting  under  its  sixth  or  seventh  heady  and  whether  united  in  one 
great  monarchy  or  branching  out  into  ten  regal  horns.  This  being 
the  case,  the  sea,  the  riversy  the  fountains,  the  floods,  the  islands,  the 
mountains,  and  the  earthquakes,  of  the  apocalyptic  earth,  denote  the 
very  same  objects  and  circumstances  as  those  of  the  political  earth 
when  considered  abstractly  and  generally,  only  with  a  limitation 
either  to  the  pagan  or  the  papal  Roman  entire. 

Very  few  of  tbb  set  of  symbols  are  ever  used  In  a  spiritual 
sense.  The  earth  however,  when  taken  in  that  acceptation,  denotes 
a  state  of  paganism  or  apostasy;  that  verf  state  in  short,  which  is 
the  main  characteristic  of  a  temporal  earth,  or  a  pagan  or  apostate 
empire.  Hence  the  shooting  of  a  star  from  heaven  to  earth  is  the 
apostasy  of  a  Christian  pastor;  being  a  desertion  of  heaven  or  the 
church,  for  the  earth  or  an  heretical  and  antichristian  state,  A  moun* 
tain  imports  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  which,  from 
a  stone  or  a  small  beginning,  is  to  become  a  great  mountain  and  fill 
the  whole  earth,  being  established  upon  the  top  of  all  other  moun^ 
tains  or  kingdoms,  and  being  exalted  above  all  other  hills  or  petty 
states.  Accordingly  Daniel  informs  us,  that  the  kingdom,  symbo¬ 
lized  by  a  great  mountain  in  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  should 
never  be  destroyed;  but  that  it  should  break  in  pieces,  and  con¬ 
sume,  all  the  kingdoms  which  had  preceded  it:  in  other  words,  that 
it  should  divest  them  of  their  characters  of  being  kingdoms  of  the 
symbolical  earth,  and  should  cause  them  to  become  kingdoms  of 
the  symbolical  heaven.  As  temporal  rivers  signify  nations  in  a  set^ 
tied  state:  so,  in  the  blessed  region  of  eternal  felicity;  we  are  figu¬ 
ratively  told,  that  there  is  “  a  pure  river  <f  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the.  Lamb;” 
apparently  typifying  'the  everlastingly  settled  state  of  the  pious,  and 


as  such  fi^ee  both  from  those  sudden  miry  fkxxis  which  swell  and 
pollute  the  streams  of  temporal  ^riversj  and  from  that  gradual  ex¬ 
haustion  which  so  frequently  dries  up  their  political  waters  and 
converts  them  into  shallow  brooks.  And,  as  the  temporal  sea  aptly 
typifies  worldly  naiions  ever  agitated  and  unsettled:  so  we  are  spe¬ 
cially  informed  by  the  apocalyptic  prophet,  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  ^  no  more  sea:**  save  only  a  clear  “  sea  qf  glass  like  unto 
crystal^**  and  consequently  incapable  of  being  ever  ruffled. 

3.  The  third  set  of  symbols  commences  with  that  of  a  city^  under 
which  may  be  arranged  various  other  symbols  connected  with  it. 
In  the  Apocalypse  }wo  cities  are  mentioned,  the  great  city  and  the. 
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holy  cityy  the  city  of  the  dragon  and  the  city  of  the  Lamb.  The  great 
city  is  the  Roman  empire^  both  temporal  and  ecclesiasticaly  both  #r- 
cular  and  papal;  the  mystic  name  of  which  is  Babylon:  the  holy  city 
is  the  church  of  Christy  the  mystic  name  of  which  is  Jerusalem, 
The  great  city^  thus  representing  both  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  pope  ^ 
and  the  temporal  empire  which  upheld  his  authority^  is  accordingly 
exhibited  to  us  as  a  harlot^  or  apostate  churchy  riding  triumphant 
upxm  a  beast  or  idolatrous  empire.  It  is  moreover  said  to  consist  of 
ten  parts  or  streetsy  which  answer  to  the  ten  horns  of  the  beasty  and 
which  denote  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  di¬ 
vided.  In  this  same  great  cityy  which  is  spiritually  termed  Sodom  and 
and  within  the  limits  of  which  (the  province  of  Judea)  our 
Lord  was  crucified,  is  the  throne  ov  seai  of  the  dragony  which  he  has 
transferred  to  his  special  delegate  the  beast.  If  then  the  city  mean 
the  empirey  the  throne  will  signify  the  tyrannical  authority  exercised 
within  the  empire:  a  throney  even  in  our  ordinary  mode  of  sp)eaking, 
being  used  as  synonymous  with  the  authority  exercised  from  the 
throne.  The  great  city  is 'described  as  being  seated  upon  the  seoy  so 
as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object'to  those  who  navigate  it;  and,  like  opu¬ 
lent  natural  cities,  as  having  abundance  of  merchants  and  ship’- 
masters.  These  merchant Sy  who  enrich  themselves  by  trading  with 
her,  are  declared  by  the  prophet  to  be  the  great  men  of  the  earth  or 
Roman  empire. 

As  the  great  Babylon  is  the  same  as  the  symbolical  earth  or  /?o- 
man  empire;  so  the  holy  city  is  the  same  as  the  frst  hearveny  or 
church  vMianty  whence  it  is  also  aptly  termed  a  camp.  After  the 
beloved  city  or  frst  heaven  of  the  millennium  shall  have  passed 
away,  it  will  be  succeeded  by  the  second  holy  cityy  the  new  heaveny 
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the  church  triumfihant^  the  duration  of  which  ihall  be  commenau* 
i*ate  with  eternity  itaelf. 

This  holy  city  qf  God  is  furnished,  like  the  UiercU  Jcrtiaalnn, 
with  a  tem/tlcy  an  altar y  and  a  court  without  the  tem/ile.  It  hath  also 
9  oanctuary  and  a  daily  oacrifice:  and  in  the  midst  of  it  48  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  ark  of  hie  covenant.  In  Me  temfile  moreover  are 
two  olive  trees  and  two  candlesticks which  are  the  two  wisnessest^' 
Christ. 

To  understand  the  import  of  this  imagery,  we  must  consider 
tlie  nature  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  Now  that  church  hath^^^ 
ever  been  of  a  twofold  nature,  comprehending  both  the  really  fdo%iSy  ^ 
and  those  whoy  to  use  the  words  of  Daniel,  only  ^  cleave  to  it  vdth 
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fiatteriesy*  or  who^  in.  the  language  of  another  prophet,  <<  have  a  ^ 
name  that  they  dvey  and  are  dead**  The  first  of  these  make  the  ^ 
word  of  God  alone  the  standard  of  their  actions;  the  second  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  ^  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,*’  and  are 
therefore  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of  heresy  and  aposta¬ 
sy.  The  truly  pious  then  are  the  mystical  temple  of  God;  their  r 
hearts  are  his  throncy  inasmuch  as  they  alone  re^y  acknowledge 
his  dominion  (all  others,  w  hatever  profession  they  may  make, 
being  practical  atheists;)  and  their  prayersy  humbly  offered  unto 
the  Lord  in  a  reliance  upon  his  covenanted  mercies  vouchsided 
through  the  sole  merits  of  his  Son,  are  the  daily  sacrifice  offered 
upon  the  altar  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  real  church  <f 
God  however  is  not  fo  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  times  of  the 
Christian  dispensation;  it  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of 
^he  world  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  had  afterwards  assumed 
a  definite  form  in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Abraham  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  the  day  of  his  Redeemer;  he  ^  saw  it,  and  was  glad.’' 
Moses  esteemed  the* reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt.”  The  ancient  patriarchs  all  died  in  faith, 
not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off.” 
In  short,  although  they  were  not  named  Christian  meny  yet  was 
it  a  Christian  faith  that  they  had;  for  they  looked  for  all  benefits  of 
God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as 
we  now  do.  This  difference  U  between  them  and  that 
they  looked  when  Christ  should  come,  and  we  be  in  the  time 
when  he  is  come.  Therefore,  saith  St.  Augustin,  the  time  is  altered 
and  changed,  but  not  the  faith;  for  we  have  both  one  faith  in 
Christ.”  Hence  we  find  in  the  mystic  temple  two  double  symbols; 
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namely  tioo  otive  trees  and  two  candlesticks.  The  ^rst  oHve  tree^ 
H  and  the  Jirst  candlestick^  represent  the  church  of  God  before  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord;  and  the  second  olive  trecy  and  the  second 
^  candlesticky  represent  the  church  after  the  incarnation.  Accordingly 
'p  the  prophet  Jeremiah  denominates  the  Levitical  church  ‘‘  a  green 
^  olive  trecy  fairy  and  of  goodly  fruit;'*  and  St.  Paul,  adopting  th^ 
fe-  same  symbolical  imagery,  describes  the  conversion  qf  the  gentiles 
by  the  figure  of  a  wild  oHve  grafted  into  a  good  olivcy  and  thus  firo^ 
ducing  valuable  fruit.  As  for  a  candhsticky  our  Lord  himself  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  type  of  a  church.  The  temple  then  symbolizing 
the  faithful  worshippers  of  God;  the  outer  courty  which  .under  the 
Levitical  dispensation  was  set  apart  for  the  gentiles,  represents 
those  who  are  only  nominal  Christians;  and  the  treading  it  under 
foot  signifies  the  introduction  of  heresies  and  sufficient  to 

deceive  even  the  elect  of  God,  were  they  not  secure  within  his 
holy  temple.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  y 
the  abolition  of  the  daily  sacrifice  which  is  offered  in  form  though 
not  in  spirit  by  the  tares  as  well  as  by  the  wheat,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  abomination  of  desolationy  which  are  all  images  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  w'hich,  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Lord 
himsilf,  signify  literally  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
and  the  introduction  of  their  abominable  idolatry y  into  the  very  pre~ 
cincts  qf  the  temple:  these  images,  when  taken  symbolically y  mean 
the  introdt^^^^^  ff  impious  apostasiesy  and  the  abolitiony  or  at  least 
the  studied  interruptiony  of  divine  worship. 

[To  be  continued. 


“  is  IT  BIKDIKO  ON  A  CHRISTIAN  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  BLOOD?” 

Abstinence  from  things  offered  to  idols  seems  to  be  but  a 
temporary  command  for  particular  times  and  places,  since  it  is 
permitted  in  some  cases  by  the  apostle  where  it  gives  no  offence, 
1  Cor.  lb.  19.  31.  And  abstinence  from  blood,  being  not  in  itself 
unlawful,  seems  to  stand  on  the  same  foot:  for  it  is  plsun,  that  the 
reason  given  against  eating  blood  is  because  it  was  devoted  to  God 
to  make  atonement  for  sin.  Lev.  17.  10.  14.  And  the  blood  of 
beasts  slain  for  fbod  was  to  be  poured  out  on  the  ground,  because 
the  life  or  most  noble  part  of  the  creature  was  contained  in  ity  and 
was  devoted  to  God,  as  a  sort  of  first  fruits  to  sanctify  the  rest  for 
^he  eaters’  use.  But  now  the  blood  of  Christ  having  made  full  atone- 
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went  for  ««,  and  all  sorts  of  food  under  the  New  Testament,  being 
sanctijied  to  the  eater  by  the  word  and  prayer^  I  71m,  4,  3,  4,  5. 
Blood  has  neither  of  these  uses  continued;  and  is  therefore  one  of 
those  meate  which  may  be  eaten  with  thanksgiving j  though  it  was 
forbidden  at  first  for  a  season,  together  with  meats  offered  to  Idols, 
lest  the  Jews  and  proselytes  should  take  offence.  Watts. 

THEIR  WORM  SHALL  NOT  DIE. 

The  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  66.  24.  are  applied  by  oiir 
Saviour,  Mark  ix!  44.  to  express  the  everlasting  punishment  of . 
the  wicked  in  Gehenna,  or  in  hell.  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  was  very  near  to  Jerusalem  to  the  southeast:  it  was  the  place 
, where  the  idolatrous  Jews  celebrated  that  horrible  rite  of  making 
their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  that  is,  of  burning  them  in 
sacrifice,  to  Moloch.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  abominable  practice, 
Josiah  defiled,  or  desecrated,  the  place,  by  filling  it  with  human 
bones:  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  14.  and  probably  it  was  the  custom  af¬ 
terwards  to  throw  out  the  carcasses  of  animals  there;  and  itbecame 
the  common  burying  place  for  the  poorer  people  of  Jerusalem. 
Our  Saviour  expressed  the  state  of  the  blessed  by  sensible  images; 
such  as  paradise,  Abraham’s  bosom,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
a  place  to  recline  next  to  Abraham  at  table  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  see  Mat.  viii.  11.  (“  Ccenabat  Nerva  cum  paucis.  Vcien- 
to  proximusj  atque  etiam  in  sinu  recumbebat.”  PKn.  Ep.  iv.  22. 
Compare  John  xiii.  23.)  for  we  could  not  possibly  have  tmy  con¬ 
ception  of  it,  but  by  analogy  from  worldly  objects:  in  like  banner 
he  expressed  the  place  of  torment  under  the  image  oftjehenna; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  by  the  worm  which  there  prey¬ 
ed  on  the  carcasses,  and  the  fire  which  consumed  the  wretched 
victims.  Marking  however,  in  the  stroT^gest  manner^  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  Gehenna  and  tlie  invisible  place  of  torment;  name¬ 
ly,  that  in  the  former  the  suffering  is  transient:  the  worm  itself, 
that  preys  on  the  body,  dies;  and  the  fire,  which  totally  consumes 
it,  is  soon  extinguished:  whereas  in  the  figurative  Gehenna  the 
instruments  of  punishment  shall  be  everlasting,  and  the  suffering 
without  end;  for  there  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.” 

These  emblematical  images,  expressing  heaven  and  hell,  were 
VoL.  III.  SeHes.  18 
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IB  use  among^  the  Jews  before  our  Saviour’s  time;  and  in  using 
them  he.complied  with  their  notions.  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God,”  says  the  Jew  to  our  Saviour,  Luke 
xiv.  15.  And  in  regard  to  Gehenna,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Isaiah 
XXX.  33.  renders  everlasting,  or  continual,  burnings,  by  “  the  Ge¬ 
henna  of  everlasting  fire.”  And  before  this  time  the  son  of  Siracb, 
vii.  17.  had  said,  the  vengeance  of  the  ungodly  is  fire  and 
worms.”  So  likewise  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judith:  “  W#  to 
the  nations  rising  up  against  my  kindred:  the  Lord  Almighty  will 
take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment,  putting  fire  and 
worms  in  their  flesh:”  chap.  xvi.  17.  manifestly  referring  to  the 
same  emblem. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THOUGHTS  WORTH  PRESERVING. 

Sanctification  is  nothing  less  than  for  a  man  to  be  brought 
to  an  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  live  in  the  offer¬ 
ing  up  of  his  soul  in  the  flames  of  love,  as  a  whole  bumt-oflering 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Archbishop  Usher. 

Let  no  man  think  to  kill  sin  with  a  few  gentle  strokes.  He  whu 
has  once  smitten  a  serpent,  if  he  follow  not  his  blow,  until  it  be 
slain,  may  repent  that  ever  he  began  the  quarrel;  and  so  will  he 
who  undertakes  to  deal  with  sin,  *if  he  pursue  it  not  constantly  to 
death;  sin  will  revive  and  the  man  must  die.  Owen. 


There  is  no  state  of  life  so  low  and  mean,  not  even  that  of  a 
servant,  but  a  Christian  may  so  manage  it,  as  to  excel  in  holiness 
and  consequently  honour  Christ.  As  Phidias,  that  famous  sculptor 
expressed  his  art  to  admiration,  not  only  in  gold  and  marble  and 
ivory,  but  in  mean  materials,  in  wood  or  ordinary  stone.  If  ever 
such  a  thought  is  suggested,  that  if  I  am  elected  I  shall  be  happy, 
though  careless  of  duty,  chain  it  ufiy  there  is  folly  and  phrensy  in  it: 
for  holiness  to  which  we  are  strictly  obliged,  as  preparatory  for 
heaven,  is  our  most  divine  perfection  and  qualifies  us  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  God.  Bates. 
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ANECDOTES.  ’  ' 

FORTITUDE. 

When  Androclidcs,  a  Lacedemonian,  was  laughed  at  because, 
though  lame,  he  would  go  to  battle,  he  replied,  that  the  army  had 
need  of  euch  aa  would  keep,  their  ground^  not  of  such  as  would  run 
away.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  in  a  spiritual  view,  that  the  lame 
take  the  prey.  ' 

SELF  DENIAL. 

The  pious  Mr.  James  Durham,  late  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
Glasgow,  is  described  by  his  biographer,  as  ^  a  burning  and  shin¬ 
ing  light.  He  shined  in  all  Christian  'and  ministerial  gifts  and  * 
graces,  and  pardculariy,  he  exemplarily  shined  in  humility  and 
self  denial.  One  instance  of  many  was  this.  Upon  a  certain  day, 
when  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  and  he  were  to  preach,  as  they  were 
vralking  together,  Mr.  Durham  observing  multitudes  thronging 
into  that  church  where  Mr.  Gray  was  to  preach,  and  but  here  and 
there  one  dropping  into  that  church,  where  he  himself  was  to 
preach,  said  to  Mr.  Gray,  brother,  I  perceive  you  are^  like  to  have 
a  thronged  church  this  day.’  To  which  Mr.  Gray  answered,  truly 
brother,  they  are  fools  to  leave  you  and  come  to  me.  To  which 
Mr.  Durham  replied,  not  so  dear  brother,  for  a  minister  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  such  honour  and  success  in  his  ministry,  except  it  be 
given  him  from  heaven.  I  rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached,  and  that 
his  kingdom  and  interest  is  getting  ground,  and  that  his  honour 
and  esteem  doth  increase,  though  my  esteem  in  the  people's  hearts 
should  decrease  and  be  diminished;  ff^r  Jam  content  to  be  any  things 
80  that  Christ  be  all  in  all.** 

0 

CATECHISING. 

Catechising  is  an  excellent  mean  of  informing  the  mind  and 
impressing  the  heart,  and  should  be  attended  to  by  all  who  wish 
well  to  their  children.  No  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  has  oppor¬ 
tunity,  should  neglect  this  part  of  his  Mrork.  The  late  Mr.  Her- 
vey’s  method  of  instructing  young  people  was  such,  that,  while  it 
afforded  profit  to  them,  it  was  a  mean  of  reproof  to  others. 

Some  of  Ills  parishioners  having  lain  in  bed  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
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ing  longer  than  he  approved,  and  others  ha\ing  been  busy  in  fod¬ 
dering  thjcir  cattle  when  he  was  coming  to  church,  and  several 
having  frequented  the  alehouse,  he  thus  catechised  one  of  the 
children  before  the  congregation.  “  Repeat  me  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment,”  “  Now,  little  man,'  do  you  understand  the  meaning 
of  tjiis  commandment?”  “  Yes,  sir.”  «  Then  if  you  do,  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  me  the^e  questions.  “  Do  those  keep  holy  the 
sabbath  day  who  lie  in  bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  rising  to  say  their  prayers  and  read  the  bible?”  “  No, 
sir.”  “  Do  those  keep  the  sabbath  who  fodder  their  cattle  when 
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other  people  are  going  to  church?”  “  No,  sir.”  “  Does  God  Al¬ 
mighty  bless  such  people  as  go  to  alehouses,  and  do  not  mind  the 
instruction  of  their  minister?”  “  No,  sir.”  “  Do  not  those  who  love 
God  read  the  bible  to  their  families,  particularly  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings,  and  have  prayers  every  morning  and  night  in  their  houses?” 
“  Yes,  sir.”  A  great  variety  of  such  pertinent  and  familiar  ques¬ 
tions  he  would  frequently  ask  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  on 
every  part  of  the  catechism,  as  he  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
improvement  and  edification  of  his  parish. 


EXAMPLE. 


One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  good,  and  impres¬ 
sing  the  minds  of  others,  is  by  example.  He  who  exhibits  those 
excellencies  in  his  life  which  he  proclaims  with  his  tongue,  will 
appear  the  most  Amiable,  and  prove  the  most  useful.  A  wise  head, 
a  fine  genius,  a  retentive  memory,  an  eloquent  tongue,  may  be 
desirable;  but  a  gracious  heart  and  uniform  life  are  every  way  su¬ 
perior.  Well  doing  must  be  joined  with  well  thinking,  in  order  to 
form  the  Christian  and  constitute  real  excellency  of  character. 

It  is  observed  of  Cesar,  that  he  never  said  to  his  soldiers; 

‘‘  Ite,”  go  on;  but,  “  Venite,”  come  on,  or  follow  me.  So  our 
great  exemplar,  while  he  commands  us  to  duty,  hath  shown  us  the 
way.  “  Follow  me,”  is  the  divine  injunction. 

Two  architects  were  once  candidates  for  the  buildings  certain 
temple  at  Athens.  The  first  harangued  the  crowd  very  learnedly 
upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed  them  in 
what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built.  The  other,  who  got  up 
after  him,  only  observed,  “  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  • 
could  do;”  and  thus  he  at  once  gained  the  cause.  So,  however  ex- 


cellent  the  discussion  or  profession  of  Christianity  may  be^  the 

t 

practice  of  it  is  far  more  so. 

Such  is  the  force  of  example,  that  even  our  enemies  are  some¬ 
times  penetrated  with  admiration,  and  constrained  to  bear  a  tes¬ 
timony  in  our  hivour.  It  is  observed  of  bishop  Jewel,  that  hb  affa¬ 
bility  of  behaviour  and  sanctity  of  life  made  a  fierce  and  bigoted 
papist  sometimes  say  to  him,  1  should  love  thee.  Jewel,  if  thou 
wert  not  a  Zuinglian.'  In  thy  faith  thou  art  an  heretic;  but  surely 
in  thy  life  tliou  art  an  angel.  Thou  art  very  good  and  honest,  but 
a  Lutheran.” 

Lord  Peterborough,  more  famed  for  wit'than  religion,  when 
he  lodged  with  Fenelon,  at  Cambray,  was  so  charmed  with  the 
piety  and  virtue  of  the  ^rchbishop,  that  he  exclaimed  at  parting, 
^  If  1  stay  here  any  longer,  I  shall  become  a  Christian,  in  spite  of 
myself.” 

AFFLICTIONS. 

Whoever  considers  the  manifold  calamities  to  which  mankind 
are  exposed  in  the  present  state,  must  feel  some  emotion  of  sor¬ 
row.  Sin  has  introduced  great  misery,  and  universal  disorder  into 
the  world.  No  person,  however  mean  and  obscure,  or  eminent  and 
exalted,  can  stand  invulnerable  against  the  arrows  of  adversity.  It 
is  however  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  good  'man,  that  though,  alike 
with  othei's,  he  be  partaker  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  yet  he 
sees  a  wise  hand  directing  every  event,  and  rendering  all  subser¬ 
vient  to  a  grand  and  glorious* end.  He  desires  to  learn  the  noble 
lessons  of  patience  and  submission,  while  his  heart  glows  with  gra¬ 
titude  to  him,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  every  comfort  he  enjoys, 
and  without  whose  permission  he  knows  no  evil  can  transpire. 

Ebenezer  Adams,  a  celebrated  quaker  of  Philadelphia,  on  vi¬ 
siting  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  found  six  months  after  the  death 

of  her  husband  sitting  on  a  sofa,  covered  with  black' cloth,  and  in 

« 

all  the  dignity  of  woe,  approached  her  with  great  solemnity,  and 
gently  taking  her  by  the  hand,  thus  accosted  her,  “  So^  friend^  I 
see  that  thou  hast  not  yet  forgiven  God  Mmighty*^  This  seasonable 
reproof  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  that  she  immediately  had  all  her  trappings  of  grief  des¬ 
troyed,  and  went  about  her  necessary  business  and  avocations.  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!” 


AiHicttons,  though  not  pleasant  in  themselves,  yet  when  sanc¬ 
tified  are  productive  of  great  good  to  them  who  are  exercised 
thereby.  Even  Demetrius,  a  heathen,  could  say,  ^  tliat  nothing 
could  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afflic¬ 
tion.”  And  one  who  was  not  a  heathen  has  left  it  on  record,  that 
it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted.  Let  us  not  thei*efore  sink  into 
despondency  under  a  view  of  approaching  difflculties;  nor  suffer 
our  imaginations  to  dwell  with  horror  on  supposed  future  events. 

The  evils  and  afflictions  of  this  life,  indeed,  appear  like  rocks 
and  precipices,  rugged  and  barren,  at  a  distance;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  shall  find  little  fruitful  spots  and  refreshing  springs, 
mixed  with  the  harshness  and  deformities  of  nature.” 

A  minister  was  recovering  of  a  dangerous  ilness,  when  one 
of  his  friends  addressed  him  thus;  “  Sir,  though  God  seems  to  be 
bringing. you  up  from  the  gates  of  death,  yet  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  will  sufficiently  retrieve  your  strength,  and  regain 
vigour  enough  of  mind  to  preach  as  usual.”  The  good  man  an¬ 
swered,  you  are  mistaken  my  friend;  for  this  six  weeks’  ilness 
has  taught  me  more  divinity  than  all  my  past  studies,  and  all  my 
ten  years’  ministry  put  together.” 

It  is  related  of  one,  who,  under  great  severity,  had  fled  from 
the  worst  of  masters  to  the  best  (1  mean  he  had  sought  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  common  friend  of  the  weary  and  the 
heavy  laden,)  that  he  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  his  afflictions,  that  lying  on  his  death  bed, 
and  seeing  his  master  standing  by,  he  eagerly  caught  the  hands 
of  his  oppressor,  and  kissing  them  said,  ^Hhese  hands  have 
brought  me  to  heaven.”  Thus  many  have  had  reason  to  bless  God 
for  afflictions,  as  being  the  instruments  in  his  hand  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  immortal  soulsl 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  W.,  that  from  his  most  early  infancy  to  his 
dying  day  he  scarce  ever  knew  what  health  was;  yet  .we  are  told 
that  he  looked  upon  this  affliction  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  his 
life.  And  the  reason  he  assigned  for  it  was,  that,  being  naturally 
of  a  warm  temper  and  an  ambitious  disposition,  these  visitations 
of  divine  providence  weaned  his  affections  from  the  world,  and 
brought  every  passion  into  subjection  to  the  divine  will. 
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When  the  Iroquois  resolve  on  making  war  against  an  enemy> 
they  say,  ^  let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation.”  If  they  solicit  the  aid 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  “  to  eat  broth  made  of  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies.”  To  a  professor  of  the  gospel,  the  habits  of 
cannibals  seem  horrid.  Perhaps,  it  was  under  such  an  impression, 
that  the  apostle,  deriving  a  figure  from  their  practices,  cautions 
the  Galatians,  by  saying,  “  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another^  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another'^ 

In  Italy,  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  every  Jew  is  obliged  to  wear  a 
yellow  cap,  and  at  Lucca,  an  orange  one.  How  degrading  a  requi¬ 
sition  is  this!  Instead  of  diminishing,  it  must  unnecessarily  and 
wickedly  increase  the  prejudices  of  that  nation'  against  the  chris- 
tian  name.  In  some  cities,  even  in  Germany,  the  Jew,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  compelled  to  walk  in  the  middle,  while  Uk 
Christians  occupy  the  sides  of  the  street. 

In  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the  literary,  commercial  or  poli¬ 
tical  world,  there  are  persons  who  are  perpetually  planning,  what 
they  conceive  great  and  useful  works,  but  never  accomplbh  tKem. 
It  was  a  mania  of  this  kind,  that  marked  the  character  of  Catharine 
of  Russia.  The  monuments  of  her  reign,  resembled  so  many 
wrecks  and  dilapidations.  Colleges,  colonies,  education,  establish¬ 
ments,  manufactories,  hospitals,  canals,  towns,  fortresses,  every 
thing  had  been  begun  and  every  thing  given  up  before  completed.” 
During  the  travels  of  Joseph  II,  in  Taurida,  he  was  invited  by 
the  empress  to  place  the  second*  stone  of  the  town  Ekatarinostaf, 
of  which,  she  had,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  first.  On  his  return, 
he  said,  I  have  finished  in  a  single  day,  a  very  important  bu¬ 
siness  with  the  empress  of  Russia:  she  haa  laid  the  first  stone  of 
a  city  and  I  have  laid  the  last.” 

A  minister  having  observed  a  husband  and  wife,  who  were  both 
very  passionate,  living  together  remarkably  happy,  desired  to  know 
the  reason  of  it?  to  whom  the  husband  replied,  sir,  when  my  wife’s 
fit  is  on  her,  I  yield  to  her,  as  Abraham  did  to  Sarah;  and  when 
my  fit  is  on  me,  she  yields  to  me;  and  so  we  are  never  angry 
together. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  important  institution  appears  to  succeed,  even  beyond 
the  sanguine  hopesof  its  founders.  The  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  the  society  have  already  been  numerous  and  liberal.  A  large 
number  of  bibles  and  new  testaments,  both  in  the  English  and 
German  languages,  have  been  purchased  and  distributed.  Many 
have  been  given  away  in  this  city,  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
want  of  them  was  much  more  urgent  and  extensive  than  had  been 
supposed  before  the  institution  of  the  society.  Parcels  have  been 
sent  to  several  places,  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  but 
also  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;-— a  considerable  number  to  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  denomination,  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  one  of  their  missionaries;  and  some  to  the  blacks  in  the 
southern  states.  It  is  expected  and  believed  that  similar  institutions 
will  in  time  be  established  in  several  other  cities  and  towns.  In 
Baltimore  it  is  hoped  that  a  bible  society  will  soon  be  formed.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  influential  character  in  that  place, 
to  his  friend  in  Philadelphia.  . 

Baltimore,  February  6th,  1809. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  just  now  received  with  much  gratification  your  letter, 
and  the  accompanying  copies  of  address  from  the  Bible  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  methods  that  can  be 
adopted  to  extend  the  unspeakably  important  knowledge  that  leads 
to  life.  The  publication  of  our  own  thoughts,  views  and  reason¬ 
ings,  however  useful  to  the  persuasion  of  men  to  what  is  right,  and 
admonition  against  what  is  evil,  yet  must  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  effect  of  the  divine  precepts  simply  offered  to  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding  and  affections.  Justly  it  is  called  the  word  of  power; 
'  it  speaks  with  an  authority  that  accompanies  no  other;  it  is  the 
means  furnished  by  God.himself,  and  can  man  substitute  any  other 
that  will  be  as  efficient?  it  is  our  wisdom  to  employ  what  his  uner¬ 
ring  will  has  given,  to  light  the  path  to  immortality  and  joy;  and 
as  is  well  observed  in  the  address,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  not 
sooner  been  made  the  instrument  of  societies  or  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  similar  endeavours.  But  in  fact  it  has  been  more  or  less 
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the  means  used  for  that  purpose,  ever  since  the  promolgation  of 
the  gospel.  At  different  times  the  scriptures  have  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  Asiadc,  North- African,  and  all  the  European  lan¬ 
guages,  with  this  intention.  But  ignorance  ef  the  art  of  printing 
formerl]r;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  means  and  plans  generally, 
have  prevented  the  full  effect  that  may  now  be  obtained,  udder 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  will  be  with  his  labouring  servants  to 
the  end,  by  an  union  of  efforts  every  where.  For  this  purpose 
1  will  cheerfully  join  all  such  as  feel  themselves  obliged  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their*being,  in  the  service  of  the  great  Creator  and 
Judge,  who  has  warned  us  of  the  condemnation  of  slothful  ser¬ 
vants. 

It  shall  be  my  business  as  soon  as  pomble,  to  stir  our  fellow 
servants  here  to  a  cooperation  in  this  noble  work^with  you  and 
others,  who  may  take  it  up  in  any  place. 

VALUABLE  TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  HOLT  BIBLE. 

The  revd.  John  F.  Usko,  chapkun  to  the  English  factory  at 
Smyrna,  now  residing  in  London,  has  published  a  brief  narrative 
of  his  travels  nnd  literary  life.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  December 
1 3tb,  1 7 60,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1 780.  In  1789, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Smyrna  by 
the  Levant  company.  In  his  travels  he  visited  very  many  of  the 
places,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  holy  scriptures.  He  visited 
Bethlehem,  and  its  vicinity,  the  mount  of  Olives  and  Bethany.  He 
passed  the  mountain  Carmel  to  Nazareth,  Tabor,  Tiberias,  the 
lake  Genesareth  on  the  river  Jordan.  He  was  at  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  passed  over  the  mountain  Lebanon.  He  visited  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  at  Miletus, 
Ephesus,  Sardis,  Thyatira,  and  Pergamos.  He  examined  the  state 
of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  $t.  John. 
He  visited  Nineveh  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  Of  these  be 
observes^  <<  when  I  approached  these  immensely  extensive  ruins, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.”  His  narrative  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  interesting  declaration:  <<  I  must  here  declare  to 
the  honour  of  the  bible^  that  I  did  not  find  during  my  travels,  one  cir- 

VoL.  III.  JS/ev^^  Scries.  /  19 
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cumstaBce  in  the  holy  scriptures  contrary  to  the  present  manners 
and  customs  o!  the  east,  or  to  geography,  and  the  situation  of  the 
different  places  mentioned  therein:  but, on  the  contrary,  all  is  con¬ 
formable  to  the  different  prophecies  and  descriptions  in  the  sacred 
writings/’  -  ;  , 


Copy  of  a  letter,  from  the  Revd.  James  Hervey,  to  the  Revd. 

George  Whitefield. 

Biddeford,  1741. 

DEAR  MR.  WHITEFIELD,  , 

Your  favour  struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  verily 
thought  that  my  stubborn  silence  had  erased  me  from  your  re¬ 
membrance;  but  since  you  still  have  an  affection  for  an  ungrateful 
friend ;  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  thankful  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  I  rejoice  to  hear  the  Redeemer's  cause  revives  any 
where.  ‘  Set  up  thyself,  O  incarnate  God!  above  the  heavens,  and 
thy  glory  above  all  the  earth.  Let  thy  enemies  perish,  O  Lord! 
let  disappointments  attend  the  attempts  of  thy  foes,  and  the  devices 
of  hell;  but  let  thy  servants  be  prosperous,  and  their  message 
crowned  with  success.’ 

Dear  Sir,  I  cannot  boast  of  trophies  erected  here  by  the  Captmn 
of  our  salvation;  I  hope  the  arm  of  the  Lord  will  be  revealed  more 
and  more  amongst  us,  and  that  the  triumphs  of,  free  grace  will 
have  a  wide  spread  and  free  course,  and  prevail  mightily  over  our 
unbelief.  I  own  with  shame  and  sorrow,  I  have  been  too  long  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind:  my  tongue  and  pen  have  perverted  the 
good  way  of  the  Lord,  and  have  darkened  the  glory  of  redeeming 
merit  and  sovereign  grace;  my  writings  and  discourses  have  de¬ 
rogated  from  the  honour,  the  everlasting  and  incommunicable 
honour  of  Jesus:  I  have  prestmied  to  give  works  a  share  in  the 
recovery  of  lost  sinners;  I  have  placed  those  filthy  rags  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb,  thereby  debasing  the  Saviour,  and  exalting 
the  sinner;  but  I  trust  the  divine  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  my 
soul.  O  may  it,  like  the  rising  sun,  shine  more  and  more  till  the 
day  break  in  all  its  brightness,  and  the  shadows  flee  away! 

Now,  were  1  possessed  of  all  the  righteous  acts  that  have  made  • 
saints  and  martyrs  famous  in  all  generations;  could  they  all  be 
transferred  to  me,  and  might  I  call  them  all  my  own;  I  would  re¬ 
nounce  them  all,  that  I  may  win  Christ:  I  would  not  dare  to  appear 


before  the  bright  and  burning  eyes  of  God)  with  such  wood,  hay 
and  stubble. 

No,  dear  sir,  I  would  long  to  be  clothed  in  a  Mediator' 9  righte¬ 
ousness,  8^d  ascribe  all  my  salvation  to  that  free  unmerited  g^cc. 

1  have  just  been  warning  my  young  friends  to  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth:*  my  thought  was  led  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  an  alarming  providence,  which  snatched  away  one  of  their 
fellows  in  the  gaiety  and  bloom  of  life. 

May  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  set  home  the  words  of  his  mi¬ 
nisters;  may  young  persons  come  in  the  vigoui:  of  health  to  the 
Redeemer’s  feet,  and  devote  their  warmest  affections  to  his  ser¬ 
vice!  O  may  the  preacher  himself  but  lead  them  in  the  way,  and 
encourage  them  to  follow! 

Dear  sir,  cease  not  to  pray  for  me;  desist  not  to  counsel  me; 

I  perceive  you  cannot  forbear  to  love  me. 

I  am  yours  affectionately. 

JAMES  HERVEY. 

A  STRIKING  EVENT* 

About  three  years  ago,  a  lady  in  the  northern  liberties  of  this 
city,  affticted  with  a  dropsy,  was  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  Her 
mind  had  been  unusually  happy,  and  indeed,  triumphant  in  Christ 
Jesus,  during  the  whole  of  her  visitation.  On  the  day  preceding 
her  decrease,  being  in  very  violent  pain,  she  sent  to  the  minister  in 
the  city  under  whose  labours  she  had  been  brought  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  herself  and  of  her  Saviour,  and  begged  of  him  to  pray  for 
her  dismission;  for  she  had  the  assurance  on  her  mind  that  if  he 
prayed  for  her  release,  the  Lord  would  immediately  grant  it.  The 
reply  of  the  minister,  to  the  friend  who  came. to  him,  was,  “  give 
my  Christian  love  to  our  afflicted  sister,  tell  her  that  I  hope  I  shall 
not  forget  to  pray  for  her,  but  that  I  dare  not  ask  her  immediate 
dismissal  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  is  her  duty  to  be  resigned  to  the 
divine  pleasure;  and  I  trust  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  say,  ^  the 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done*  ” 

It  was  the  Lord’s  day.  The  duties  of  the  sanctuary  prevented 
the  minister  from  visiting  her  until  the  day  ensuing.  On  his  en¬ 
tering  the  chamber  he  found  her  very  low,  but  very  happy  in  her 
Saviour,  longing  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  After  conversation, 
at  her  request,  first  a  Christian  brother,  and  afterwards  the  minister 


prayed.  At  the  close  of  phqrer  the  latter,  almost  mvoluiitarily,aiKl 
perfectly  forgetting  what  bad  before  occurred,  offered  the  following 
petitions,  and  now  Lord  grant  to  thy  waiting  handmaid  an  easy 
passage;  let  the  enemy  be  stiU  as  a  stone,  until  she  have  passed 
over  and  receive  thou  her  spirit,  into  the  arms  of  thy  l6ve.**  He 
had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when,  he  felt,  as  if  from  a  sudden 
shock,  the  idea  rush  upon  his  mind;  you  Have  prayed  for  her 
departure  and  she  is  dead.’*  In  a  moment  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  loud  lamentations  of  her  children  and  friends,  she  is  dead,  she 
is  dead. 


OBITUARY. 


AN  OLD  DISCIPLE.  MR.  JOHN  SMELLE 

Departed  this  life  May  the  2l8t,  1808,  in  the  eighty  second 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  J.  Smelle  was  bom  about  the  year  1727,  in 
Dalmanie,  Linlithgowshire.  He  went  to  sea  in  1745,  was  married 
52  years,  had  seven  children,  and  survived  his  faithful  partner  six 
years.  He  was  quartermaster  on  board  the  Prince  Royal  guard 
ship  in  1756.  In  1762  he  was  at  the  conquest  of  Havanna;  and 
was  the  second  man  who  climbed  the  rocks,  and  took  pos^ssion 
of  the  city.  The  injuries  he  sustained  in  this  battle  he  carried  to 
his  grave.  In  the  island  of  Cuba  he  buried  his  eldest  son,  John. 
He  was  twice  shipwrecked,  once  wounded  in  his  left  thigh,  and 
once  a  ball  grazed  his  hat  upon  hi^  head.  Falling  overboard  into 
the  sea,  he  was  saved  by  the  ship’s  dog  jumping  in,  and  holding 
him  up  until  other  assistance  was  afforded.  All  these  dangers  he 
passed  without  the  foar  and  love  of  God  in  his  soul;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  favour  him  with  a  view  of  his  lost  state  and  condition  by 
nature,  and  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  Redeemer, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  rev.  S.  Bottomley,  of  Scarborough, 
in  1776.  He  continued  to  receive  the  word  of  life  with  pleasure 
until  1790;  when  he  removed  to  Grimsby,  under  the  ministry  of 
his  son,  W.  Smelle,  acting  as  an  elder  in  the  church  for  1 8  years. 
On  May  9th  he  was  taken  ill,  and  a  total  decline  of  nature  ensued. 
During. the  affliction,  he  expressed  his  views  of  Christ  as  the  rock 
of  his  salvation.  Being  asked  what  he  was  musing  on,  he  replied, 
<  I  am  looking  at  Jesus:  I  view  him  in  his  glory!  Yes,  yes,  I  be¬ 
hold  him!’  I  inquired,  whether  orliot  he  was  safe,  and  firmly  built 
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upon  the  rock  of  ages;  was  his  sheet  anchor  cast?  could  he  ride 
the  ktorm  of  death?  He  cried  out^  <  ally  all  is  well!  Yes,  1  shall  ride 
safe  and  secure!*  what!  does  not  Satan  come?  will  there  be  no 
wreck  of  your  bark  in  these  deep  waters?**  he'  answered,  ^  no,  no: 
I  am  comfortable.  He  who  has  for  years  been  my  support,  is  my 
foundation  now;  and  Satan  does  not  dispute  with  me.  My  own 
heart  is  the  worst  enemy.*  On  seeing  his  daughter  and  niece  from 
London,  he  expressed  great  pleasure;  hoped  they  would  remem 
ber  the  things  which  they  now  saw  and  heard;  and  that  we  should 
all  meet  above.  On  the  last  day  he  was  speechless.  On  the  night 
of  the  2 1  St  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
by  his  son,  with  the  words  of  Joseph,  in  Gen.  1.  5.  After  a  com 
plicated  succession  of  changes  and  dangers,  thus  terminated  his 
eventful  and  active  life.  His  death  was  improved  in  the  words  of 
Barzillai.  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 


POETRY. 


For  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer, 

NATURE  INVITED  TO  PRAISE  THE  CREATOR. 

Let  nature  in  ten  thousand  lays, 

Her  great  Creatoris  honour  raise, 

And  echo  catch  the  theme; 

Let  all  that  creep,  and  all  that  fly, 

Proclaim  in  swelling  strains  on  high, 

The  glory  of  his  name. 

Ye  boundless  heav*ns,  his  bright  abode,  . 

O!  join  to  praise  your  maker  God, 

In  one  melodious  strain; 

Triumphant  let  the  hosts  rejoice, 

'  And  the  sweet  sounds  in  tuneful  voice, 
Reecho  round  again! 

Thou  bright,  revolving  orb  of  day. 

Thy  pure  refulgent  beams  display. 

To  hymn  th*  Almighty*s  praise; 

Proclaim  that  e*er  the  mass  was  broke, 

To  nothing  the  Eternal  spoke. 

And  kindled  all  thy  blaze! 
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And  thou  sweet,  silver  queen  of  nighti 
Resound  with  all,  in  peerless  light, 
Jehovah’s  matchless  pow’r; 

How  first  he  form’d  thy  milder  blaze. 
And  bade  thee  shine  with  borrow’d  rays. 
To  cheer  the  midnight  hour  I 

Ye  twinkling  orbs,  a  glorious  host. 

Your  mighty  Maker’s  glory  boast, 

And  shout  in  loud  applause; 

Let  all  the  fair  cerulean  plains, 
•Together  join  in  swelling  strains. 

To  praise  the  great  First  Cause! 

Thou  thunder  let  thy  awful  roar, 

That  terror  wings  from  shore  to  shore. 
Pursue  the  glorious  theme; 
Transpierce  the  air  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  shout  that  he  who  bade  thee  roll. 

Is  endless  and  supreme! 

Ye  winds  that  sweep  across  the  plain. 
And  thou,  in  rushing  torrents,  rain. 
Attend  th’  eternal  call; 

Proclaim  thy  God,  thou  winter  snow. 
Speak  trumpet-tongued  to  all  below, 

«  And  crown  him  Lord  of  all!’’ 

Ye  beasts  that  range  the  forest  through 
I  charge  ye  join  the  chorus  too. 

Your  Maker’s  praise  declare; 

Ye  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  proclaim, 

And  yell  aloud  Jehovah’s  name. 
Through  all  the  lonely  air. 

Ye  birds  that  flit  the  lower  sky. 

Or  soar  through  ambient  air  on  high, 

A  joyful  concert  raise; 

But  more  than  all  in  chaste  delight, 
Sweet  Philomela  bird  of  night, 

O!  tune  thy  Maker’s  praise! 

Thou  coiling  serpent  too  proclaim. 

The  wond’rous  glories  of  his  ixame 
And  let  thy  voice  resound; 


All  above  earth  his  praises  tell. 

And  moles  and  worms  the  anthem^^well^. 

Blind  tenants  of  the  ground! 

All  that  on  nature’s  surface 
And  all  that  fill  the  roaring  deep> 

O!  join  the  grateful  band;  ■ 

Ye  scaly  host  that  swim  below,  ^  ;  , 

O’er  whom  the  whitc-capp’d  billows  flow, 
Proclaim  the  matchless  hand! 

Thy  gratitude  O!  man  display;  " 

With  a  still  more  exalted  lay 
Th’  exulting  chorus  join; 

Do  thou  to  endless  life  aspire, 

And  praise,  upon  an  angel’s  lyre, 

The  architect  divine!  J,  H. 

THE  MAGDALENE. 

Compoaed  by  the  Rev*  Dr,  Hav)ker. 

The  child  of  sin  and  woe,  ah,  whither  shall  1  flee! 

To  what  kind  bosom  go,  to  tell  my  misery? 

For  none  will  see, 

0 

But  all  agree 

To  frown  on  me,  a  Magdalene! 

My  father!  ah!  no  more,  his  home  or  love  1  know: 

He  spurn’d  me  from  his  door,  and  gave  me  up  to  woL 
•  He’ll  not  relent. 

Though  penitent 
My  heart  is  bent,  a  Magdalene!^ 

The  grave!  the  only  end,  to  sorrow  s  heavy  load! 

Death  is  indeed  a  friend,  to  them  at  peace  with  God: 
But  grace  must  be 
First  giv’n,  and  free: 

There ’s  none  for  me,  a  Magdalene! 

I’ve  heard  of  Jesus’  name,  who  on  the  gospel  day^ 
Received  all  that  came,  nor  turn’d  a  wretch  away! 
Though  all  forbear, 

Will  Jesus  hear. 

In  earnest  prayer,  a  Magdalene? 


Some  uigel  points  the  way;  here  *8  an  asyhim  Ibundl 
What  *8  this  1  see? 

And  can  it  be  '  ' 


Inviting  me^  a  Magdaient? 

And  will  you,  can  you  take,  a  wretch  like  me  within? 
Will  you,  for  Jesus’  sake,  help  me  to  flee  from  sin? 

Oh,  love  divine, 

*  For  grace  to  shine 

On  ^It  like  mine,  a  Magdalene! 

Q 

Here^  then,  in  this  retreat,  my  soul  shall  wait  and  pray; 
Nor  rise  from  Jesus*  feet,  ’till  sin  is  put  a>vay! 

Jesus  win  hear, 

-  And  answer  prayer 

r.  And  say,  lo!  here  a  Mkigdalene! 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

From  earthly  cisterns  broke  and  dry, 

1  lift  to  heaven  my  asking  eye. 

Saviour,  behold  my  pressing  grief. 

And  gracious  send  me  quick  relief! 

1  JL:  An  ever  present  friend  art  thou! 

W  As  once  on  earth,  so  even  now, 

&  Restorer  of  the  lame  and  blind, 

^  And  still  to  wretched  sinners  kind. 

Oh,  fiuthful  wknessl  heav’n  above 
Now  sees,  as  earth  once  saw,  thy  love! 

In  psdn,  in  want  and  suffering,  this; 

But  that  in  conquest,  triumph,  bliss! ' 

There  thy  mild  interceesiem  stays 
Th’  uplifted  scourge  of  sinners’  ways ; 

’Tis  this  our  daily  life  prolongs, 

And  claims  aloud  our  grateful  songs. 

Shall  I  forget  thee,  O  my  friend? 

Of  all  things,  origin  and  end; 

Source  of  salvatioii,  God  of  light, 

And  ocean  of  supreme  delight! 

Forbid  it  by  thy  mighty  pow’r; 

And  daily,  nightly,  on  me  show’r 
The  grace  to  fear  and  love  thy  name. 

Thou  kind,  unchangeably  the  same. 


(^o/ruje/i.aiU'  ^J''^r/f‘//^ 
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